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SEPTEMBER—1953 


SOME OF THE FINEST RELEASES 
EVER OFFERED! 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E Flat Major Op. 55 (‘‘Eroica’’). Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera, Conducted by Hermann Scherchen. WL 5216 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 2 in C Minor. 
Edith Farnadi—Piano, Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, Conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen. WL 5193 


BACH: Six English Suites. Reine Gianoli—Piano. WAL 306 


BACH: Cello Suite No. 1 in G Major, Cello Suite No. 3 in C Major. 
Antonio Janigro—Cello. WL 5217 


DE FALLA: Piano Music of De Falla (complete). José Echaniz—Piano. 
WL 5218 


LISZT: Fifteen Hungarian Rhapsodies (complete). Edith Farnadi—Piano. 
WAL 213 


BEETHOVEN: String Trio in C Minor Op. 9 No. 3, String Trio in D Major 
(Serenade) Op. 8. Jean Pougnet—Violin, Frederick Riddle—Viola, Anthony 
Pini—Cello. WL 5219 


MENDELSSOHN: Quartet in E Flat Major Op. 12 No. 1, Quartet in D 
Major Op. 44 No. 1. Curtis String Quartet. WL 5220 


Gypsy Songs, Vol. IV. Antal Kocze, King of the Gypsies and his Band. 
WL 3008 


Austrian Folk Music. Deutschmeister Kapelle, Conducted by Julius Herrmann. 
WL 3009 


Old English and French Music. Leslie Bridgewater and the Westminster Light 
Orchestra. WL 4007 


SPECIAL RELEASE 


BACH: St. Matthew Passion (com- 
plete). Magda Laszlo—Soprano, Hilde 
Roessel-Majdan—Contralto, Petre Mun- 
teanu—Tenor, Hugues Cuenod—Tenor, 
Akademiechor, Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera, Conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. WAL 401 LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


NATURAL BALANCE 
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COLUMBIA’S COLLECTORS’ 
RELEASE 


BEETHOVEN (trans. Weingartner): So- 
nala No. 29 in B flat, Op. 106 (Ham- 
merklavier). Columbia LP ML-4675. 
HANDEL: ) 
in D and Concerto Grosso’ No. 6 in G 

Columbia LP ML-41676. 

Die Goetterdaemmerung 


Concerto Grosso No. 5 
minor, Op. 6. 
WAGNER: 
Stegfried’s Rhine Journey 
fried’s Death; Tristan 
Prelude to Act IIT; 
Introduction to Aet 
Idyll. Columbia LP ML-4680. $5.45 
each. Felix Weingartner conducting. 

MOZART: 
flat, K. 
k. 550; 
chestra 


and Sieg- 
and Isolde 
Tannhaueser 


III; Siegfried 


Symphonies No. 39 in FE 
543 and No. 
London 


40 in G minor 
Philharmonic Or- 
Thomas 


ML-4674, 


conducted by Sir 

Beecham. Columbia LP 
$5.45. 

HAYDN: SCHU- 
BERT: Arpeggione Sonata in A minor: 
Emanuel Feuermann and Sir Malcolm 
Sargent conducting the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the first, and with 
Gerald Moore (piano) in the second. 
Columbia LP ML-4677, $5.45. 

BEETHOVEN: Cello Sonata No. 3 in 
A, Op. 69; Variations on Bet maennern, 
welche Liebe REGER: Un- 
accompanied Cello Sonata inG; Emanuel 
Feuermann with Myra Hess and Theo 
Van Der Pas. Columbia LP ML-4678, 
$5.45. 

BLOCH: Violin Concerto; Joseph Szigeti 
and Paris Conservatory Society Or- 
chestra conducted by Charles Munch; 
and Baal Shem; Szigeti and Andor 
Farkas (piano). Columbia LP ML- 
1679, $5.45. 


Cello Concerto in D; 


fuehlen; 
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BARTOK: Contrasts for Piano, Violin 
and Clarinet; Bela’ Bartok, Joseph 
Szigeti and Benny Goodman: Rhap- 
sody No. 1 for Violin and Piano; Joseph 
Szigeti and Bela Bartok; Portrait Vo. 
1 for and Orchestra; 
Szigeti 


Violin Joseph 


and Constant Lambert 
ducting the Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Columbia LP ML-2213, $3.85. 

ACOLUMBIA has enlivened the 


summer doldrums by 
of Collectors’ 


con- 


mid- 
releasing a series 
eight LP 


containing re-issues of more than twice 


Items discs 
that many exceptional performances from 
its pre-war catalogue of 78-rpm records. 

At the outset, it should be noted that, 
though all of these records have the dy- 
namic and limita- 
tions of pre-war recording, their transfer 
to LP has 
“tubby” 


recording has 


frequency-response 


been well engineered: the 
British 
mitigated, surface 
noise has been held to a non-distracting 
minimum, and all of the advantages of 
modern “variable pitch” recording proces- 
With two exceptions noted 
below, all of these originated during the 
middle late 1930s in England or 
France when British recording was notable 
for its warmth of tone, and. its general 
balance and clarity. 


bass characteristic of 


been 


ses are used. 


and 


Once in a while the 
listener will be conscious of the deteriora- 
tion of quality of sound toward the center 
of the original 78-rpm record. 
What merits special attention 
however, is the 


here, 
extraordinarily high 
quality of performance, both of technical 
mastery and of creative interpretation. 
Many of these are performances in which 
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the music and performer are especially 
well matched. Any list that samples the 
Weingartner, Feuer- 
mann, and Szigeti is bound to be worthy 


best of Beecham, 
of more than passing note, furthermore 
every performance in this list is first-rate. 

Weingartner is most generously repre- 
sented, and significantly by his own or- 


chestration of Beethoven’s “‘Hammer- 
klavier’”’ Sonata. 


unique and exciting recording. 


Years ago this was a 
Today, 
after not having heard this performance 
for many years, the impression is less ex- 
citing. Perhaps it is due to the recording 
the only one of this list which 
However, it is definitely 
preferable to the more modern, but atro- 


quality 
is audibly dated. 
ciously interpreted version on Urania. 

There are many who believe that Wein- 
gartner was justified in making an or- 
chestral version of the “‘Hammerklavier,” 
that thinking 


in an orchestral manner though writing 


claiming Beethoven was 


for the piano. Weingartner’s long study 
and deep understanding of Beethoven’s 
orchestral works qualified him as a know- 
ing transcriber for this music. Though 
this orchestration may have a place in 
the symphonic repertory, | wonder at its 
inclusion in a record library. Those who 
buy it without becoming acquainted with 
the work in its 


authentic version for 


piano do an injustice to both the com- 
poser and themselves. Today, we have 


many recordings by leading pianists, 
whereas in the days when Weingartner’s 
transcription was issued there was no 
domestic release of the piano score. 

By the time that Weingartner made 


the Wagner and Handel issues, he had 





become an impeccable classicist. His 
Handel is hardly m the authentic Baroque 
style, but it is far more musical than many 
of the heavy-handed, musicological ren- 
How- 


ever, the Boyd Neel recordings of these 


ditions we have heard on records. 


concertos will probably be preferred by 
most. 

The Wagner selections are very good 
and are excellently played. 
ductors, notably 
better 


Other con- 
Toscanini, have given 
brilliantly 

included 
here, but the choice of program and Wein- 


performances, more 


reproduced, of isolated items 


gartner’s restrained but sensitive ren- 
ditions are indeed strong attractions. 


Certainly, this LP disc is a valued Wagner 
memento of a great conductor’s artistry. 

One wonders with the re-issue of the 
Mozart symphonies by Beecham whether 
intend to 
There was 
a rumor that Beecham intended to make 
a new recording of the G minor using the 


the conductor and Columbia 
re-record these works or not. 


composer’s later scoring including clari- 
Many Beecham’s LP 


versions of the “Jupiter” and Prague” 


nets. who own 
will add these two great performances to 
their 
profusion of 


collections. In these days of a 
and 
major Mozart, some are inclined to for- 
get the almost solitary eminence which 
Beecham enjoyed for two decades as an 


recordings of minor 


interpreter of Mozart on records. He 


succeeds, especially in these older per- 
formances, in giving full-blooded life, 


lyricism and grace to Mozart, and avoids 
both the French delicacy and German 


sentimentality that are the opposite poles 
- (Continuea on page 379) 
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Proper way to 
handle an LP disc 
(Photo courtesy 
of Columbia Re- 
cords) 


Faults with, and the Care of, 


Long-Playing Records 


N JUNE, the LP record attained its fifth 

birthday. No advancement in the 
record business has made in so short a 
time the history that LP has.  Justi- 
fiably, Columbia Records should have 
had a burst of pride from the president 
down to the office-boy, though we noted 
no prideful exploitation in June from the 
fountainhead of LP. The spawn of LP 
has been an amazing one—one, indeed, 
which must have given its sponsors many 
headaches, to say nothing of heartaches. 
That LP has produced the greatest de- 
velopment of classical musical releases 
since the phonograph was invented, there 
is no question of a doubt. Today, there 
are more unduplicated, as well as dupli- 
cated, classical works on LP discs than 
there were albums in the masterwork lists 
of a half-dozen record companies in this 
country and in Europe before LP came into 


*Published quarterly by the’City of Bristol Gramce 
phone Society, Disc is $1.50 a year in the U.S.A. 
Address—54 Wessex Ave., Horfield, Bristol 7, 
England. 
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existence in 1948, which is understandable 
because LP permits us to hear the music 
in an uninterrupted manner as each and 
every composer planned it. 

Rather than expatiate on the benefits 
and merits of LP, which are decidedly 
multiple, we might at this time consider 
some facts about its care and also some 
of its occasional faults. We had been 
collecting data on the incidental faults 
of LP for some time prior to the ap- 
pearance, in the Fall, 1952 issue, of the 
English record quarterly Disc, of an 
article called Occasional Faults in the 
Long-Playing Record by C. S. Neale, who 
has contributed from time to- time some 
excellent technical articles to that maga- 
zine. After reading his treatise, we felt im- 
pelled to seek permission of Donald J. 
Thornton, Editor of Disc, to quote from 
Mr. Neale’s timely article in which the 
sound logic of the trained audio tech- 
nician is apparent.* Incidental disagree- 
ment with Mr. Neale from time to time is 
not intended to be derogatory in any 
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way, rather to clarify some points on 
which there are differences of opinion. 

The care of LP records has been out- 
lined in several journals. However, there 
are a few points which we would like to 
add to the already accepted facts. Mr. 
Neale points out that owing to the nature 
of the material from which microgroove 
dises “‘are pressed and the small groove 
dimensions employed, the LP record is 
susceptible to mechanical 
this 


given both the manufacturers and the 


particularly 


damage and factor has probably 


record-buying public more trouble than 


all the other problems combined.” One 
company in England, he states, “has 
been obliged to replace the adjective 


‘unbreakable’ by ‘flexible’ in describing 


their product—a small point but a sig- 
nificant one.” Columbia in this country 
wisely refers to LP discs as non-breakable. 

Breakage of LP is due to extreme care- 
the flexible 
warrant tests to find out how 


far it can be bent. 


lessness. Because disc is 
does not 
Deliberately throwing 
it on hard floors or stone terraces is fool- 
hardy. Those who have subjected their 
LP records to such needlessly rigorous 
tests have found that breakage was far 


less than the scarring of surfaces. 
Fnvelope Particles 


“Extreme care is employed in the hand- 
ling and packing of the records,” 
Mr. Neale, “and one can only conclude 


says 


that much of the damage appears to be 
caused by particles of foreign matter in 
the Under 
pressure, even small particles of the card 


record ‘sleeves.’ sufficient 
used for these envelopes can be firmly 
embedded in the surface of the record. 
For this reason it would appear to be a 
wise procedure on the part of the company 
never to stack boxes of LP records in such 
that 


upon any of the records. 


a way undue pressure is exerted 
“Cellophane bags are being used over 
the 


matter and 


main envelope to exclude foreign 


no doubt this will be con- 
siderable help. These are, however, ex- 
tremely difficult to remove and replace 
by the user.”” In this country, the cello- 
phane bag has been placed by one or two 
companies over the record rather than 
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the card envelope. A leading engineer of 
one of the larger companies informed us 
that the use of cellophane either way is a 
mistake. If used over the disc directly, it 
is apt to make paper marks, for cellophane 
if only slightly warmed (a condition which 
might happen in shipping) leaves marks 
exactly like finger-prints that are not 
removable, while cellophane used over 
the card envelope can stick to the card 
and when this happens the print may be 
removed from the envelope. Cellophane 
is not universally regarded in this country 
use in original record 


as desirable for 


packaging. 
The Enemy-Dust 

“Dust which is highly abrasive is a fai 
of the LP record than 
of the 78 owing to the more fragile nature 
of its Mr. Neale. 
(Cigarette ashes are another enemy of 
LP.] 


is electrostatically 


greater enemy 


surface,” continues 
“The ease with which the LP record 
charged by friction 
further considerably aggravates matters 
and if it remains untreated it can acquire 
an insatiable appetite for dust which is 
a potential source of future damage. 
Once a new record has been acquired, it 
is a good practice to dust out the envelope 
and clean the record with Clendise {in 
this country the best product is Stati- 
Clean**| in order to ensure that further 


dust will not be introduced into the en- 


velope on the surface of the record. Very 
often blurs of record material are left 
both around the center hole and_ the 


periphery of the record. If a portion of 


this superfluous material becomes dis- 
lodged within the envelope, it can have 
the 


It is as well therefore to ex- 


disastrous results upon surface of 
the record. 
amine a new record for this trouble and 
remove any loose particles of material. 
Lastly, in order to avoid all forms of 
abrasion, the open end of the record en- 
velope should always be opened to the 
fullest possible extent by slight pressure 
on the sides on every occasion on which 
the record is removed or replaced.” 

Cleaning the LP record prior to playing 
is a good precaution, but continual clean- 
**Stati-Clean is made by the Electrovox Co., Inc., 
60 Franklin St., East Orange, N. J 
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ing is not unless indicated. 
We have found that the best way to 
clean LP discs is in the manner that their 


original 


necessary 


Records, 
which is with a slightly 
damp cloth that has no lint. 
ing substances are made primarily to 
eliminate 


sponsors, Columbia 
recommends 
Most clean- 
static electricity which is 
generated by friction. Static electricity 
is usually worse in dry weather. 
heated 


Over- 


homes where dryness prevails 


cause static electricity. There is a dusting 
cloth, which we have found very useful, 
called De-Stat Cloth.*** It is impregnated 
with a chemical which removes inherent 
static electricity with a single wipe. There 
is a brush, which employs a strip of polo- 
nium (a by-product of uranium-radium ) 
which is said to be harmless, and probably 
is, but is not recommended where a child 
could get access to it. We found this 
product removed static, though its over- 
all efficacy was not as long as the chemi- 
Dust and dirt in the 


record grooves not only 


cally treated cloth. 
create static 
electricity and surface noise but damage 
the grooves and also help to wear the 


fine jewel reproducing points. 


Dusting the Stylus Tip 


There is another and very important 
act that should be done at the end of 
every record play. Almost every leading 
recording engineer does this automatically 
and the writer learned this expedient 
After 
every play of a record, run the tip of the 
forefinger lightly over the needle point. 
Viore often than not, you will discover a 


trick from them many years ago. 


small amount of dust or loose record 
Failure to do this 


results in that dust being carried into the 


dirt on the fingertip. 
grooves of the next record. Sometimes 
it results in distortion of the music which 
can lead one to believe the record in 
question is imperfect. In the case of new 
records, even though no surface sound 
has indicated dirt present, there may 


be some microscopically loose particles 


***De-Stat Cloth is made by Globe Laboratories, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. Price $2.00 per cloth. 
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in the grooves left in the original pressing. 
This is not necessarily a defect in the 
record. The actually 

the grooves to a certain extent. 


needle “opens” 

Where 
short tone arms are in use (especially on 
changers) dust of this kind is more pre- 
valent than it is where long tone arms, 
and no changer mechanism, is in use. 
There is no question that the la ger, pro- 
fessional-type arm gives the overall best 
results in performance for the LP records. 
Pickup alignment is of the utmost im- 
portance, and with the professional arm, 
correctly mounted, there is less evidence 
of distortion on the inner grooves. Where 
changer mechanisms are used, dusting of 
the record may be required more often. 
Needless to add, the wear of the LP 
record is longer with the use of the pro- 
fessional tone arm. 


The perfect surface to the eye is not 
always an assurance of a perfect record. 
Random clicks may prevail in portions 
or in the whole of any mirror-bright 
record. Some surface blurs do not affect 
playing quality. We have found that 
records refused by one buyer because of 
slight surface mars have proved to be 
perfect in performance while the glossy 
dise of the same product was beset by 
clicks. 


you that a disc, which has surface blurs, 


If a trustworthy dealer informs 


will reproduce perfectly and there is no 
other in stock try that record out. If it 
has clicks or disturbing surface such a 
dealer will sanction its return. 


Mr. Neale though the 
manufacturers contend these clicks “‘are 
slightly material—ex- 
perience indicates that in the vast’ ma- 
jority of cases this is not so.” It is 


states that 


due to faulty 


therefore reasonable, he says “‘to suppose 
that the fault is due to imperfect pro- 
cessing of the stamper.”” However, the 
writer has obtained many records that 
were free from clicks or disturbances, 
while friends have acquired copies of the 
same discs which had clicks and swishes. 
Mr. Neale believes that 


that one pressing from a certain stamper 


“if it is known 


is noisy, it is safe to assume that all press- 
ings from the 
be equally 


particular stamper_ will 
bad.” By and large, this 
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would be expected to be true. However, 
in the case of a half-dozen discs from 
different companies in the past year, the 
writer discovered that both the offending 
and the non-offending records bore the 
same code letter, indicating that they 
were pressed from the same stamper. This 
would seem to bear out the contention of 
“slightly faulty material” contended by 
manufacturers. Mr. Neale adds a per- 
tinent comment on the life of a stamper, 
pointing out that it is limited and that 
“it is possible that the last pressing taken 
particular 
noticeably inferior to the first one pulled.” 


from one stamper will be 
Ergo, the truth of the matter remains it 
is not possible to know the true life of 
any stamper, no matter how careful the 
In the 
final inspection of the discs, the checker 


operator of the machine may be. 


can not guess from perfect, shiny surfaces 
which all look alike—which ones may 


prove noisy in reproduction. 


Groove Widths 


Mr. Neale’s contention that there can 
be a variance in the record grooves seems 
to be open to dispute. The recording 
engineer with whom we talked is not in 
full agreement. There are cases, says 
Mr. Neale, “depth of the 
groove and hence the width at the top 
tend to be reduced below the normal 


where the 


standard. It may occur over the record 
as a whole or only over a certain segment 
of it....When such a record is repro- 
duced with a point of the correct tip 
001’ —the 


surface undergoes a change when viewed 


radius appearance of its 
in light reflected at a certain angle. In 
other words, it is possible to see what 
portion of the record has been played. 
The effect is produced by the tip of the 
stylus slightly opening up the groove 
owing to its size in relation to the reduced 
dimensions of the groove. Before drawing 


any false conclusions, however, where 


must be 
stressed that similar results will be ob- 


this matter is concerned, it 


tained on many otherwise normal press- 
ings if they are either played with a 
point which is slightly over-sized or with 
one which has become worn. 
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Excessive 


weight on the point will also produce the 
same effect.” 

Let us consider some facts about groove 
widths. According to the best engineers 
in this country, any variance in size has 
little to do with the above cited con- 
ditions. That it has been possible in 
the past year and a half to obtain more 
music on a single record face of an LP 
disc is not due to excessive narrowing of 
grooves, which would create a condition 
such as Mr. Neale cites, but to the use 
of what is known as variable pitch—a 
cutting 
Vincent Liebler, 
Chief Recording Engineer of Columbia 
“It is by checking the ampli- 
tude of the music in the grooves and then 
varying the spacing accordingly that we 


system in record developed 


eighteen years ago by 


Records. 


achieve more average grooves per inch 
with no loss of quality,”’ says Mr. Liebler. 
“The width, depth and contour of the 
groove does not change. This system of 
recording is rightly called variable pitch.” 

The type of needle used is of the utmost 
importance for best results in reproduc- 
tion and for minimum record wear. Mr. 
Neale points out that “the tip dimensions 
of new sapphires vary quite considerably; 
the limits are often as great as plus or 
minus 20 per cent. which seems to be a 
little excessive.” This is also true of 
some cheap diamond ti s, and certainly 
osmium tips are not consistently uniform 
in size. The LP dise is one specifically 
designed for performance with an .001 
stylus tip. Any compromise is fatal to 
its life’s duration. There are some com- 


mercial machines in which the repro- 


ducing medium is fitted with the so- 
called “universal” needle tip for playing 
78, 45 and LP records. This “universal 
tip is oversize for the 45 and LP disc and 


undersize for the 78. It is cut to an .002 


size, but it, too, varies sometimes. If 


it should be plus 20 per cent, it is cer- 
tainly better for the performance of 78, 
but disastrous to the life of an LP disc. 
Conversely, if it is minus, it will still 
wear the 45 and LP though not as badly 
while its distortion and wear of the 78 will 
be considerable. The 
recorcs has come to a state where com- 
promise is no longer possible for the good 
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of reproduction and of record wear. Any- 
one owning a pickup with a “universal” 
tip who values his recordings is advised 
to replace it with a turn-over cartridge 
and pre-amplifier where necessary—either 
the Pickering or the G.E., both of which 
give finer reproduction and reduce wear 
of all records. It may be necessary to 
change the tone arm also, in which case 
it might be well to consult an audio 
technician who will know the proper 
length and necessary alterations to re- 
tain perfect working conditions of any 
changer mechanism. 


Hi-Fi Table Machine 


It is surprising the number of high 
priced machines that are equipped with 
a “universal” needle tip. It was grati- 
fying to find that Columbia Records 
when it made its now famous 360 model, 
high-fidelity table machine did not suc- 
cumb to the use of a “universal” needle 
tip. This extraordinary phonograph, 
which reproduces recordings better in 
our estimation than any player attach- 
ment even operating through expensive 
equipment, has an easy flop-over arrange- 
ment with two jewel points of the right 
size for 78 and for 45 and LP records. 
Modern equipment is so radically dif- 
ferent than that which was made prior 
to the war, and indeed of most commercial 
equipment that is sold even today, that 
matching a player remains an almost 
impossible feat to realize comparable 
reproduction to the original unit. We 
know many listeners who have expensive 
radio equipment, purchased 10 or more 
years ago, who have tried players with 
sad results. Some, who preferred to re- 
tain their radios because they liked the 
quality of reproduction to say nothing 
of the quality of the cabinet as a furniture 
asset, have gone out and bought the 
Columbia Table Model 360 and dis- 
covered that their recordings sounded 
better than their radio did. At the price 
of the 360, no one could go wrong. 

The ideal tip for playback of LP dises 
is the diamond. It is used exclusively 
by all professionals. A properly cut 
diamond tip will far outlast the sapphire 
and the osmium points. 
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The diamond 


with proper care, which means not drop- 
ping and not scraping it along the sides 
of the record, should last from 1,800 
to 2,000 playing sides of LP discs, whereas 
the sapphire is good for only about 60 
plays before it is worn to damaging of 
grooves. The osmium is, in our estima- 
tion, a poor man’s pipe-dream—it has 
been known to irreparably damage record 
grooves after 12 to 25 plays. As a juke 
box component it seems to serve well 
enough, for though it is left in the pickup 
to play hundreds of records no one seems 
to know when the reproductive quality 
of the records has deteriorated. The 
“highs” are usually cut off for juke box 
reproduction which prevents _ listeners 
from realizing the extent of distortion 
which develops in a very short time. 
With classical music, the osmium is not 
recommendable, for one can never be 
sure when the point is worn sufficiently 
to do irreparable damage to a_ record. 
Such a needle point can become a groove- 
gouging chisel, as we have pointed out 
long before this in discussions of needle 
points. Considering that the price of the 
sapphire is one-quarter of the price of 
a good diamond the ratio of expense is 
certainly in favor of the diamond, which 
outlasts the sapphire at least 25 to one. 


An Expert Speaks 


(In a more recent issue of Disc, Mr. 
Neale states that ““much doubt still seems 
to exist on the life of sapphire points used 
in the reproduction of long-playing records. 
Extravagent claims are often made by 
manufacturers, so a further word on the 
subject may not be wholly out of place 
....Although the weight on the point 
is considerably less in the case of an LP 
pickup and there is less abrasive action 
due to the material of the record, a very 
small amount of wear on the point is 
important owing to the smaller dimen- 
sions [of the LP point] involved. Under 
average conditions, some wear is usually 
noticeable after the playing of about 
100 sides and the Decca Company [London 
in this country] quote a useful life of 300 
LP sides for the sapphire tipped stylus 
fitted to the XMS pickup. It is, of 
course, impossible to lay down hard and 
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fast rules as so much depends upon the 
particular pickup used, but with a point 
pressure of 8 grams and a_ reasonably 
compliant movement, the above men- 
tioned figure would appear to be a very 
fair estimation where quality of repro- 
duction and record wear is of prime im- 
portance.” ) 

The jumping of grooves is not neces- 
sarily a fault of LP records, for usually 
it is traceable to one of three conditions 
in relation to perfect reproduction. In 
a good machine, a worn stylus can cause 
groove jumping, a non-level turntable, 
a non-level tone arm or a stiff pickup arm 
conditions which 


bearing. These are 


can be easily remedied. A spirit level can 
be bought quite cheaply and any degree 
rectified. In 
usually the 


of off-level can be easily 


some equipment, cheaper 


coramercial type, resonance of the tone 
arm can cause jumping. This is caused 
more often than not by too much of the 
extreme low frequency resonance pre- 
dominating. If one encounters an oc- 
casional which 


record jumps 


he might try placing a nickel on the top 


LTOOVeES 


of the pickup; just this little extra weight 
serves to facilitate matters. Those of us 
who use the Pickering tone arm are spoiled, 
as this extraordinary unit rides warped 


records perfectly and does not require 


perfect leveling of turntables. 
Tape Noise 

Tape noise is another occasional fault 
of LP. Mr. Neale tells 
records issued in the past, “good as many 
of them 
marred by the extraneous 


us that some 


were in other respects, were 
background 
sounds produced from the tape during 
the process of transcription to the disc. 
This ‘rustle’ was at one time extremely 
common, but the trouble appears now 
to have been largely overcome and few 
of the 
fault. 


pitch of a record could be traced almost 


more recent issues display this 


At one time, irregularities in the 


invariably either to fluctuations in the 
speed of the motor or to a badly centered 
Unfortunately, these faults still 
can occur with the modern synchronous, 
turntable. Far too often 
we encounter a badly centered 


record. 


rim-driven 
however, 
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disc, but this is nothing new and is cer- 
tainly not a fault common to the LP 
record. ...When inconsistency in pitch 
occurs in the music as recorded, it is 
usually due to a fault in the tape play- 
back. 


medium for the original recording than 


Tape is a far more dependable 


a disc as there are fewer purely mechanical 
matters to be considered. It is unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that many of the faults 
which sometimes occur subsequent to 
the making of the original recording can 
be remedied by cutting another record 
from the tape. 

“It has been observed that some records 
which are warped sufficiently to produce 
a marked rise and fall of the pickup pro- 
duce symptoms which suggest wavering 
in pitch despite the fact that the records 
may be perfectly centered. The result 
is not so much inconstancy of pitch as a 
level. It 
under 


variation in intensity would 


appear, therefore, that certain 
circumstances with some pickups, more 
energy is extracted from the record with 
increase in pressure—a_ situation which 
arises on each occasion on which a warped 
record has to raise the head of the pick- 
up.” 

Mr. Neale’s reference to the synchro- 
nous rim-driven motor reminds us that 
this type of turntable drive is now recog- 
nized as the ideal one for accuracy and 
The staff 
members of this magazine all use the 


Rek-o-Kut 


the best on the market in its price class 


dependability with LP dises. 


rim-driven motor, which is 
with a precision-machined turntable un- 
like cheaper 
It is essential that a turntable revolve 


pressed-metal — turntables. 
at constant speed and also that it be 
absolutely level, whether the motor used 
The 


most expensive type of motors have what 


is a rim-driven one or a gear motor. 


is known as the floating turntable which 
adjusts itself by weights, but few listeners 
can afford this type of motor; nor is it 
necessary if one mounts the motor proper- 


ly. 
Motor Speed 


One important point about motors 
and one which has been neglected by 
many writers giving advice on the care 
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and maintenance of equipment, is the 
occasional checking of accurate speed. 
The speed of LP discs should be 33 1/3 
revolutions per minute not 35 or 36 which 
can change the pitch and character of 
Whereas a 78 
rpm recording played at 80 would raise 


the music considerably. 


the pitch only a half tone, an LP re- 
cording playing at 35 or 36 rpm would 
be up three to four tones. With voices such 
faster speed makes a tenor sound like 
a bleating sheep or a woman gone wrong 
and a soprano sound like a cackling hen. 
Gear motors usually require more atten- 
tion in adjustment of speed than rim- 
driven ones. 
the 
phonograph. 


Here, the stroboscope be- 
essential one’s 
We would that 
with gear motors checking of speed should 


comes adjunct’ to 


suggest 


be made once a month. The rim-driven 


motor might be checked every other 
month. Although this latter motor is 


generally accurate, it steadier speed and 
the amount of pressure exerted by the 
the rubber 
causes a slight change of speed over a 


motor spindle into idlers 


period of time. This motor is easily ad- 
justed. 


Pre-Echoes 


You may have heard the term “pre- 
echoes” used in relation to an occasional 
fault Mr. Neale tells us 


that “this is an expression which is a con- 


in LP records. 


tradiction in terms, but it has been used 
for so long to describe that unfortunate 
effect of hearing the ghost of a loud note 
in a recording before it actually occurs, 
that it has now become almost a part of 
The fault up 
more regularly nowadays than it used to 
When 


used for the purpose of cutting the original 


vocabulary. crops rather 


with the 78 rpm record. wax was 
record, the fault could occur by one groove 
the 
plastic nature of the wax, but as acetate 


modulating its neighbor owing to 


blanks are now used for the cutting of 
LP records, it is difficult to see how the 
The fact 
remains, however, that a few LPs produce 
with a_ time 
exactly to 


fault can occur at this stage. 


factor which 


one 


‘pre-echoes’ 
corresponds revolution 
of the record. It seems logical to assume, 
therefore, that the fault does occur during 
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one of the many stages of processing and 
in some cases it would appear that the 
defect arises in the actual pressing of the 
final disc. 
of a 


It is possible that the walls 
highly 
sufficiently immediately after the actual 


modulated groove ‘give’ 
pressing by the relief of certain stresses 
and strains to produce a faint ghost on 
the wall of an adjacent groove.” 

This fault is have 
encountered in more than one out of 500 


not one which we 


recores. A needle point which is too 
large for the grooves of LP, a needle like 
the so-called universal tipped one with 
the radius of .002, can and does produce 
We recall hearing RCA Vic- 
Rigoletto 
being played on a commercial set em- 


New 


Berger's Caro 


pre-echoes. 


tor’s excellent recording of 
ploying the universal stylus in a 
York shop. When Miss 
nome was heard, all her high tones were 
accompanied by pre-echoes. If one 
accidentally uses an .003 stylus, instead 
of the .001 in playing an LP disc, pre- 
echoes will prevail. We discovered this 
the hard way, by playing several fine 


recordings with an .003 stylus. 


Mr. Neale echoes the sentiments of 
most leading recording engineers today 


when he says: “Except where it is neces- 
out- 


standing performance, little purpose seems 


sary to preserve some historic or 
to be served by transcribing existing 78 
rpm records to LP except, perhaps, to 
provide continuity of playing for those 
who place this important feature above 
Some 78 


been transcribed quite successfully, but 


all others. rpm records have 
as no electro-mechanical process is perfect, 
the resultant product is bound to be in- 
to the original. ...With all the 
music in the world yet to find its way on 
to LP the old 


matter in this way seems rather a waste 


ferior 


records, making use of 


of time and material.” 


A Point for Dispute 


Mr. Neale’s that “‘the 
sultant product is bound to be inferior 


assertion re- 
to the original” is not always borne out. 
We have in our possession LP records 
made from old 78s which offer reproduc- 
tion as good and sometimes better than 
It remains a fact that the 
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the originals. 











buffing of stampers of 78 records was 
carried to the extreme more often than 
not, with the result that the quality or 
character of the original reproduction 
in the master was not maintained. Not 
only were higher frequencies lopped off 
but tonal quality was altered. This sub- 
ject has been discussed at some length 


If the LP 
transcription or dubbing is taken from 


in this magazine in the past. 


an original master, it can and does result 
in a better product than an original 78 
pressing which was made from a buffed 
stamper. Inasmuch as the record is a 
facsimile or memento of the artists of 
each succeeding generation, its value 
cannot be judged solely on its reproduc- 
tive merits. Fortunately, the 4 resent 
generation of record buyers recall many 
of the artists of earlier days of both 
acoustic and electrical reproduction with 
the result that even early orchestral re- 
cordings, like those of the noted Dalma- 
tian conductor Felix Weingartner, have 
met with gratifying response from the 
record-buying public. In the case of 
RCA Victor's re-issues of the Glynde- 
bourne Festival performances of Mozart 
operas, the loss in quality seems negli- 
gible to the value of continuity in per- 
formance. In the re-issue of long works 
like these, the enjoyment of the perform- 
ance is definitely enhanced. 


Storing LP Discs 


On the subject of warping, upon which 
we have spoken briefly above, Mr. Neale 
has something pertinent to say: “Con- 
trary to early fears, the LP records issued 
in this country [England] have not shown 
any great tendency to warp and, in fact, 
those pressed by the Decca Company 
[London in the U.S.A. and Canada] in 
‘zeon’ appear to be almost as stable as 
shellac “78s’. 
old enemy of all records, will affect an 


However, heat, which is the 


LP record more quickly than it will a 
‘78’ and while in the past it has been 
possible to remedy a badly warped shellac 
record, it is extremely difficult to deal with 
an LP record in the same way as, under 
no circumstances, should it be warmed. 
Heat not only releases certain stresses 
and strains in the material which makes 
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matters worse, but beyond a_ certain 
temperature, the hard ‘skin’ of the mould- 
ing is destroyed and the groove walls tend 
to become deformed. With proper care 
in storage, the LP dise should not warp. 
They should never be stacked in piles, but 


should be arranged upright and packed 


just firmly enough to permit of the easy 


withdrawal of a selected record. 
“With ‘78s’ 
to array the records with the open sides 


it was common practice 


of the envelopes outermost in order that 
a record could be withdrawn without 
having to remove and replace the envelope. 
If an LP is removed in this way while 
its container remains sandwiched — be- 
tween other records, a grazed surface 
will almost certainly result.” 

Mr. Neale has not spoken of the warp- 
ing which sometimes results when records 
are placed in boxed containers, as in the 
case of operatic and other lengthy works. 
In this country, the LP is made from 
vinylite by most of the companies. The 
dises are of sufficient thickness to resist 
warping though not always if kept loosely 
in a boxed container which has greater 
thickness of the 


It is well to retain the cardboards which 


depth than records. 
come in such sets in storing these boxed 
dis:s. Some companies have been using 
a thinner record which tends to warp. 
In the case of a Handel opera, which 
came to us recently, the thinness of the 
discs and the nature of the packing caused 
the records to warp in shipment.  For- 
tunately, it happens that our Pickering 
tone arm plays such records perfectly, 
otherwise we might have had to replace 
the set. The thin translucent LP disc, 
ruby red in color, tends to warp easier 
should be 


than others and properly 


stored. Even leaving such discs out over 
night on an uneven surface has been 
known to warp them. If LP records are 
placed in piles on an uneven surface 
those on the bottom of the pack will warp. 

Mr. Neale, in summation, states that 
his article “has been devoted to matters 
which are, perhaps, a little unsavoury 
than most which deal with the subject 
of the LP record. Perhaps it is that with 
each stride made toward perfection, the 
faults which do occasionally cope up 
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stand out in greater relief. However, 
these shrink into insignificance when 
viewed against the background of all the 
other achievements.” Perhaps some of 
the faults discussed come under the 
heading of problems—such issues con- 
front us in every walk of life and defi- 
nitely in the field of sound reproduction. 
The machine, no more than man, can be 
at all times perfect. P.H.R. 





Collectors’ Release 
— (Continued from page 370) 


toward which so many other interpreters 
are attracted. 

The G minor has always been regarded 
as one of Beecham’s finest Mozart efforts, 
and it has long rated an enviable position 
Beecham 
has offended purists by unaccountably 


on any list of all-time “greats.” 


using the earlier version of the symphony 
without clarinets, but, in this case of 
such truly appreciable Mozart playing, 
this seems to me to smack of quibbling. 
Beecham’s EF flat has always struck this 
listener as a bit too matter of fact, but 
few conductors seem to project the 
tenuous lyric sadness and grace of this 
work. In both cases, it is interesting to 
note that the pre-war Beecham had a 
firmer grip on orchestral discipline and 
his own sentiments than is displayed in 
his post-war “Prague” and “Jupiter.” 

Emanuel Feuermann was just embarked 
on a great career when his life was abruptly 
cut short at the age of 39. He stood in 
a good way to succeed Casals as the fore- 
most great virtuoso of his instrument and 
to assume a position comparable to that 
of Heifetz, Szigeti, or Serkin—a _ position 
which, incidentally, never has been filled 
since Feuermann in the cello field. Feuer- 
mann had a superb combination of an 
easy technical virtuosity, superbly flexible 
tone, and a musicianship of the very 
highest order. These qualities have 
always been more apparent in his handful 
of Columbia records than in his later 
Victor’s, when he was harnessed to such 
less compatable performers as Heifetz, 
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Stokowski, and Rubinstein. Some of his 
friends, for instance, insist that, had he 
lived, he would never have permitted the 
release of the Archduke Trio in which he 
played. 

The Haydn Cello Concerio—now musi- 
cologically again attributed to Haydn 
instead of Kraft—has long been one of 
Feuermann’s most endearing records, 
and this listener will welcome the op- 
portunity to replace a worn set of 78 rpm 
discs with this. well-realized transfer. 
None of the new LP issues can efface 
the impact of this lovely performance. 
Likewise none of the LP issues of the 
Beethoven and Schubert Sonatas can 
match Feuermann’s glorious musician- 
ship, and Hess’s collaboration in the 
Beethoven is a real additon to its enjoy- 
ment. The Reger Sonala is dull, at best 
a “filler’’; presumably Columbia was not 
able to get an acceptable dubbing of 
Feuermann’s superb performance of the 
Brahms E minor Sonata. 


The two Szigeti records are further 
testimony of that artist’s untiring serv- 
His is 
the only record of either of the Bloch 
items, and both are fine works of this 
master, both very well performed. The 
Andor Farkas in “Baal Shem,” incidental- 


ices to the best modern music. 


is now known as Andor Foldes. 





The three Bartok works are minor 
Bartok. They are all recorded elsewhere 
with more brilliant reproduction. But 
this disc offers a very interesting group 
and gains in importance from the pr 





sence 
of the composer in two compositions. 
Portrait is a very early work, and is, 
incidentally, a dubbing of a post-war 
British Columbia recording. The other 
two date from 1938, when they were re- 
corded in this country. Contrasts is a 
slight piece: the same sort of folk material 
is far more effectively treated in the 
Rhapsody. 

As a whole, this group of records offers 
an extraordinarily high quality of per- 
formance. Any of these discs would be 
a welcome addition to a collection, pro- 
viding hi-fi is not an overwhelming con- 
sideration, and some merit consideration 
Phil Hart 
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Spanish Gypsy Music 
by Montoya 


FLAMENCO: 
por Rosa y Alegrios; Toque de Levante: 
Bolero Castilla; 
Tanguillo; Zambrilla; Soleal Bulerias por 
Solea: Carlos Montoya (guitar); La Hija 
de Don Juan Alba; Las Cositas del 
(uerer: 


Vialaguena; \ ariaciones 


Viallorquin: Galicia: 


Lydia Ibarrondo (mezzo-so- 


prano) and Carlos Montoya. Reming- 


ton LP 199-134, $2.19. 


ATHE RHYTHMIC virtuosity of this 
Spanish gypsy and popular music is 
magically conveyed by one of the greatest 
of all the gypsy guitarists of our time. 
Montoya, a full-blooded Spanish gypsy, 
has played the guitar since his fourteenth 
year: hence he lives and breathes this 
music of his people These selections are 
vivid and uninhibited, full of fire and viril- 
ity, and countless emotional inferences 
which make for exciting listening. Those 
who have seen some of these pieces danced 
may have the feeling of the writer that 
one should be able to close one’s eyes and 
open them on the picture of both dancer 
and guitarist. For such is the realism 
of the recording which Remington en- 
gineers have captured, though the re- 
production seems almost too close to 
the guitarist with no atmospheric charac- 
ter of a room or hall. The inclusion of 
two songs with the talented Miss Ibar- 
rondo makes one wish that more of these 
had been included. Particularly fas- 
cinating is the flamenco song, which ends 
the record, about “the trifles of love.” 


P.HLR. 


Shakespeare a la Russe 
and Francaise 


TCHAIKOVSKY (arr. Taneiev): Ro- 
Love Duet; GOUNOD: 
Love Duet, Act IV; 
Jean Fenn (soprano), Raymond Man- 


meo and Juliet 
Romeo and Juliet 


ton (tenor), with Franz Waxman con- 
ducting the Los Angeles Orchestral 
Society. Capitol LP P-8189, $5.00. 
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ACAPITOL comes up with an un- 
usually attractive record: the chamber 


scene from Romeo and Juliet as con- 
ceived by two outstanding exponents 
of 19th-century romantic music—Tchai- 


kovsky and Gounod—-side by side. 


This is the second recording of the 
Tchaikovsky version, and preferable to 
the Russian release while Gounod’s 
Romeo, which many prefer to his Faus/ 
(including your reviewer) is receiving its 
initial attention from LP recordings. 
Particularly interesting is the Tchaikoy- 
sky side. The score carries the notation 
“by Piotr Llyitch Tchaikovsky. 


an unfinished posthumous work completed 


From 
and orchestrated by S. Taneiev.” In 
it you will find most of the impassioned 
thematic material of the Romeo and 
Juliet Overture-Fantasy, so electively trans- 
ferred to a vocal setting that one wonders 
why this lovely duet is not frequently 
heard in America, a land which seems to 
have a predilection for music of this 
particular kind. Tchaikovsky may have 
had ideas for a complete opera of Romeo 
at one time or another, but we know that 
the duet was actually composed as an 
independent composition. 


Many have alluded to Gounod’s Roméo 
as one continuous love-duet with minor 
interruptions. The disc offers the ex- 
tended duet that opens the chamber 
scene, complete. The music flows, serene 
and passionate by turn. Gounod’s gift 
for facile melody and theater-wise  or- 
chestration is ever apparent. Perform- 
ances are excellent. Jean Fenn and 
Raymond Manton have fresh, youthful 
voices, and sing musically with excellent 
style. Their French diction is also sur- 


prisingly good. Franz Waxman, who 
has effectively used the introduction to 
the Overture-Fantasia, as well as the Tanei- 
eff introduction, conducts with authority 
and belief in these scores. The Los 
Angeles Orchestral Society sounds like 
a fine organization. Recording is kinder 
to the instruments than to the soloists, 
who sound as though their voices were 
Despite this 
reservation, Capitol’s new disc is well 


M. de S. 
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worth owning. 
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LONDON’S 





ne 7 
Coronation 
Series 
(PoPicaL recordings are, in’ general, 


Notwith- 


those of us who were surfeited 


a snare and a_ delusion. 


standing, 


with the to-do over young Elizabeth's 
accession may rejoice in the blessings 


which thereby accrued to the phonophile. 
The English repertory has been due more 
the 


microgre Ove 


consideration anyway, and recent 


the 


presarios a chance to equate artistic justice 


hullabaloo gave im- 


with sound business. The firm of London, 
notably. has pegged a whole slew of new 
the 


and a half of their current crop are col- 


issues on Coronation: some dozen 


lectively inscribed as a commemorative 
release 
As to the distaff monarch’s musicality, 


deponent sayeth not, but it is not un- 


toward to say that the best of these 
London discs are to the Queen’s taste 
just the same, figuratively speaking. 


The usual apprehensions as to reproduc- 
tive quality need not detain us: mostly 
the sound ranges from excellent to won- 
derful. 


cal catalogue order. 


They will be discussed in numeri- 
Excepting the first 
item, all are 12-inch singles priced at 
London’s usual $5.95. 

On LL-712/713, 


the auspices of the British Council, we 


discs issued under 
have a quite successful transfer to micro- 
78s 


release 


groove of the import Decca which 


appeared in an omnibus some 


seasons back entitled then, as now, Early 


English Keyboard Music. The perform- 


ances feature variously Elizabeth Goble 


(virginals and harpsichord), Thurston 


Dart (harpsichord), Robert Donington 
viola da gamba), and Geraint Jones 


The 
includes the Pavanna Bray, the Galliarda 


(organ comprehensive program 


Bray, a Praeludium and The Carman’s 


Whistle by 
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Byrd, the Woodycock Varia- 


















Vaughan Williams 


tions 


The 


Pavan, 


and a Masque by Farnaby, 
Hunt, Elizabeth's 
the Walsingham \ arialions and In Nemine 
by Bull, the Parana Dolorosa and Galli- 


arda Dolorosa by Philips, 


King’s Queen 


1 Fancy in A 
re, Lord Salisbury’s Pavan and the same 
gentleman’s Galliard by Gibbons, and the 
{4 Winor by Tomkins. 


of these pieces are familiar enough to 


Pavan in Several 
American ears but it is especially good 
to have these authentic readings. There 
is more than antique charm to this music; 
Britain’s continuing tradition may have 
been honored in the breach more often 
than not but it was built on mighty solid 
For 


this, there is no gainsaying 


not 
the 


foundations. those who will 
accept 


antique charm in any event. 
An Evocative Nature Story 


The the 
most important on the agenda: the Pas- 
loral Symphony of Ralph Vaughan Wil- 


second order of business is 


liams, performed by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Sir Adrian 
Boult on LL-721. This grand work, 


from 1922, 
the third symphonic essay by the incum- 
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dating was chronologically 


Dean of English Composers 








It is 
altogether unrelated, organically, either 


bent dean of English musical art. 


to the preceding London Symphony or 
Both of these are 
essentially urban in character, which is 


the ensuing F Minor. 


to say that they are clangorous when 
they are not specifically evocative. The 
Pastoral is another story. As its sou- 
briquet implies, it is a nature study, and 
hence not loud. The attitude throughout 
is introspective; the end product is there- 
fore highly personal, even intimate, and 
the listener is tacitly invited to evoke his 
The short of it is that this 
is one of the finest symphonies conceived 


own poetry. 


in our centruy, and one wonders at the 
intelligence that it had not been recorded 
previously. Boult displays interpretative 
talents here of which he had not been 
suspected on the basis of our recorded ac- 
quaintance with his handiwork. The 
delicate texture is sustained from. start 
to finish with no sacrifice of line, and the 
unidentified soprano voice in the last 
movement (one infers that it is Margaret 
Ritchie) delivers the wordless, beatless 
solo with affecting poignance. 

\ paragraph will suffice for much of 
the additional matter. On LL-753 we 
have two suites by Eric Coates, The 
Three Elizabeths and Four Centuries, ably 
set forth by the New Symphony Orchestra 
under the composer’s direction. |The 
third Elizabeth, to spare you reflection, 
is the present Queen Mother. There is 
some further confusion implicit in the 
movement designations, but the music 
Nor is 


the reverse side, except to note that it 


is not worth going into at length. 


attempts to survey four centuries in the 
development of British dance music. 1 
am not an Eric Coates fan but he is a 
popular prophet in his own land and cer- 
tainly he deserved a place in this special 
collection. On the other hand, I am 
emphatically a Delius fan, and LL-758 
brings us Brigg Fair, On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring, A Song of Summer and 
The Walk to the Paradise Garden, all played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra with 
Anthony Collins conducting. The Delius 
cause is looking up all over, what with 
Columbia’s new series under the nominal 
auspices of the Delius Trust. So that we 
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need not lament the absence here of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, whose name is irrevoc- 
ably linked with this composer’s. One 
reasonably anticipates that the mercurial 
Beecham will vouchsafe enough tem- 
porary tenderness to give us the entire 
Delius repertory in due course on the 
competitive label. For those who can- 
not wait, the Collins interpretations are 
adequate, but not magical. The same can 
be said for LL-760, which assembles two 
Handel-Harty works in performances 
These are 
The Water Music and The Royal Fireworks, 
by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Concertgebouw Or- 


already available separately. 


played London 
chestra of Amsterdam, respectively, both 


conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
There is a definite economy in having 
these two in a single coupling, but neither 
one is first rate as to engineering and no- 
body ever has matched Sir Hamilton 
himself in bringing these hyphenated 
warhorses to vigorous life. There are a 
number of more or less satisfactory re- 
Parentheti- 
cally, a similar case is the London record- 


cordings of both, anyway. 


ing of the Enigma Variations reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. It was to have 
been treated here because it is part of the 
commemorative release, but it came. in 
too late. | understand there will be a 
few more next month. 


Lambert and Walton 


We have five more to go. The LL-771 
contains the Horoscope ballet suite by the 
late Constant Lambert and the first and 
Walton, per- 
formed by the London Symphony Or- 


second Facade suites of 


Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Robert Irving. I say 


chestra or the London 
“or” because the front and back covers 
of the record jacket do not agree; no 
matter. Whatever the ensemble it plays 
with marvelous bite, and surely this 
The Facade 


is known to us largely in the Columbia 


music deserves it every bit. 


recording which features Edith Sitwell, 
and assuredly that disc is in a class by 
itself. But one likes to hear the score 
for its own sake once in a while, if the 
purists will pardon the heresy, and no- 
body could want for a more effective 
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hearing of it than the one we are pro- 
vided here. Lambert was one of the most 
gifted musical minds of his generation: 
if his creative cartharsis did not reach 
Olympian proportions he was at the very 
least a witty and eminently listenable 
composer and his //oroscope is ever a plea- 
sure. 

On LL-772 we have three sets of ex- 


cerpts from the stage works of Edward 


German: vocal selections from Merrie 
England and three dances each from 
Nell Gwynn and Henry VIII. Victor 


Olof conducts the New Symphony Or- 
chestra and the soloists are listed as 
Patricia Baird, Marjorie Thorne, Alex- 
ander Young and John Cameron. Lest 
a gremlin has crept into London’s lino- 
types, be advised that a British journal 
identifies the first two in the foregoing 
list as Patricia) Bond and Marjorie 
Thomas. Also, be reminded that the 
Henry VIIT music is not by Saint-Saéns; 
although his setting is the less familiar 
and the less felicitous it is he who is 
usually credited with German’s superbly 
idiomatic score. The performances here 
are a delight, although the vocal sweet- 
meats are of no great shakes and would 
not have been missed. 


Britten at his Best 


Unusual interest attaches to LL-801, 
Britten Variations 
on a Theme of Frank Bridge with War- 
Boyd Neel con- 
ducts his justly renowned string orchestra 
in both. It should be noted that the 
former is a new recording and not a trans- 


which couples the 


lock’s Capriol Suite. 


fer of the 1950 English Decca version. 
Myself, I am fond of this early work, 
which is now in its seventeenth year. 
Whether Britten will attain to the stature 
being forced on him by certain critics 
is moot; his artistic growth seems to 
have been arrested a while back and by 
all accounts his Gloriana was a fiasco. 
But the Britten of the thirties was worth 
watching, and there was no better evi- 
dence of this than the set of variations 
he wrote on a theme by his valued men- 
tor. Subtle parody was Britten’s strong 
point in those days, and this Opus 10 
August, 1953 





abounds in it. The Neel players are 
every bit up to the challenge, in the 
Britten slightly more effectively than in 
the Warlock. 


and it is always welcome, even in the 


The Capriol Suite is lovely 


rather mannered reading it elicits here. 

We need not tarry over LL-804, which 
rounds up the Coronation March of Bax, 
Walton’s Orb and Sceptre, and the Im- 
perial March and the First and Fourth 
from the Pomp and Circumstance series 
by Elgar. The Elgar pieces have been 
equally well recorded before, and more 
The Bax and Walton efforts 
are meretricious to put the best light on 
it, although doubtless of 


than once. 


some senti- 
mental interest to those who might want 
to preserve their television memories 
of the big day. 

The LL-805, finally, is a choral pro- 
gram: Rubbra’s Missa in Honorem Sancti 
Dominici and the Mass in G Minor by 
Vaughan Williams. The performances 
are by the Fleet Street Choir under the 
late T. B. Lawrence, who died while the 
recording of the Rubbra was yet in- 
complete. The composer himself super- 
vised the latter two sections, the Ayrie 
As a memento, this disc 
unfortunately falls well below the pre- 
vailingly high standards of Mr. Lawr- 
ence’s earlier work. 


and the Gloria. 


The singing in both 
instances is more bored than reverent, 
and the intonation is far from perfect. 
Too bad, because both works entirely 


deserve the best of care. James Lyons 


RCA Victor’s HMV List 
ATHE LATEST HM\V list will be 
reviewed next month as it was re- 
In the 
meantime, we recommend that the 
readers acquire the lieder recital by 
Fischer-Diskau and the recital of 
Russian Arias and Songs by Christoff. 
Both are excellent. Also Kubelik’s 
Dvorak Second 
Symphony which is superior to a pre- 


ceived too late for this issue. 


performance of the 


vious LP release and to the pre-war 


78 version.—Ed. 
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: rom Is IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 


ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 


unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 











BEETHOVEN (Trans. Weingartner); 
in B flat. Op. 106 (Hammer- 
Bavarian Symphony Orches- 


Sonata 
klavier): 
tra conducted by Kurt) Graunke. 
t rania LP 7089, $5.95. 


ATHE RECORDING is distorted on the 
high and low end, and the performance 
is an exaggeration of both Beethoven's 
and Weingartner’s intentions with ex- 
cessive portamentos and ritards. The 
Bavarian Symphony is a well disciplined 
organization which would have done 
justice to this work under the direction 
of a more knowing conductor. One lauds 
Urania’s reprint of Weingartner’s notes 
on his transcription of the sonata in which 
he says, “On making a close examination 
of Beethoven's style of writing and con- 
struction of this sonata, it becomes more 
and more difficult to believe that an or- 
chestral conception should not have been 
present in his mind.” His viewpoint is 
upheld by many and considerable praise 
has been bestowed on his orchestration 
which, as he says, “differs in no essential 
particular from an orchestral work by 
Wein- 


gartner should have been on the Columbia 


Beethoven.” These notes by 


re-issue of the conductor’s performance 
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of the “Hammerklavier”’ as they are 


PR. 


of more interest. 


ELGAR: Enigma Variations, Op. 36; 
PURCELL (arr. and edited by Albert 
Coates): Suite from the Dramatic Music 
of Henry Purcell; Sir Malcolm Sargent 
conducting the London Symphony 
Orchestra. London LP LL-740, $5.95. 

ATHE RECORDING in the Elgar: is 

exceptionally well handled, especially 

where dynamics are concerned. It has 
finer pianissimos than the ‘Toscanini 
version and well rounded fortes. Sargent’s 
rendition of this work is in the best 

English traditions, one suspects  stem- 

ming from the composer’s own version. 

It lacks the unflagging rhythmic life of 

Toscanini’s performance and the soaring 

string quality. It is far ahead of Goehr’s 

version both as an interpretation and a 

recordmg. London divides the work on 

two sides—the first’ carrying through 

Variation X1 in which there is a curious 

loss of quality more noticeable with the 

pickup of the work on side 2. 

The Purcell music is a charming lyrical 
suite in four movements deftly arranged 
for strings by the conductor Albert Coates, 
who did so much for recording in the 
early days of the phonograph but who was 
living in retirement in South Africa the 
last time [ heard from him. The four 
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movements are respectively marked on- 
deau, Slow Air, Minuet and Finale. Vhe 
first is from Abdelazar and will be familiar 
to all who know that ingeniously diverting 
work of Britten, The Young Person’s Guide 
lo the Orchestra. Vhe other pieces are not 
identified on the label or in the notes. 
The recording here is less resonant but 
extremely lovely for its quality of string 


tone. P.HLR. 


ENESCO: Rumanian Rhapsodies 1 and 

2; Four Slavonic Dances, Op. 46: The 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fabien Sevitzky. 
S-8209, $5.72. 


Capitol 


AMY FIRST reaction to this disc was 
shock at what a waste of gorgeous sound 
it was, for here is a clutch of inconsequen- 
tial works, sloppily performed yet re- 
corded with a fidelity and imagination 
which is breath-taking. The sound is 
spacious, live and completely up to 
Capitol’s claims for “full dimensional 
sound” —it often sounds “‘three-dimen- 
sional” as well. The music, as we all 
know, is of the nice cozy pot-boiler school. 
The Indianapolis Symphony is not one 
of our great orchestras but it is’ well- 
trained and competent. Sevitzky is 
neither. His control is too tight, his 
intentions appear hazy and his “effects” 
are mere melodrama. Perhaps one of 
the reasons these performances come off 
as well as they do is that the orchestra 
must be playing these works for the 
thousandth time. It is precisely from 
this sort of material that Sevitzky has 
arranged concert life in Indianapolis 
for a number of years. D.R. 


GERSHWIN (arr. Bennett): Porgy and 
Picture: GOULD: 
Spirtuals for String Choir and Orchestra: 


Bess—Symphonic 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Anton Dorati. 
LP 50016, $5.95. 


Mercury 


ABOTH of these compositions are on LP 

the Gershwin by Reiner and the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, and the Gould by 
Rodzinski and the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. Reproductively, these perform- 
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ances are better than the earlier issues 
with more naturalness of recorded or- 
chestral sound. Dorati’s performance 
of the Gershwin music is rather loosely 
handled and somewhat sentiméntalized, 
but the superior quality of sound makes 
his performance more enjoyable. His 
performance of Gould’s tricky and sophis- 
ticated arrangements of five Spirituals 
is certainly helped by spaciousness in 
sound though he does not make as much 
of its rhythmic life as the composer. On 
the other hand, Dorati is not as insistently 
theatrical. J.N. 


GOULD: 
Orchestra: 


Rhapsodies for Piano and 

Morton Gould’s Orchestra 
with the composer at the piano. Co- 
lumbia LP ML 4657, $5.45. 


ATHERE is no gainsaying the talented 
Mr. Gould. 


offs, as it were, on such Broadway hits 


These Rhapsodies are take- 


past and present as Fascinatin’ Rhythm, 
I Can't Get Started, If 1 Loved You and 
4/1 the Things You Are. Mr. Gould’s 


aim was “to expand or to project sym- 





2 BEECHAM SYMPHONIES 


ON ONE (tp) Sir Thomas Beecham 


brilliantly conducts 


the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 4 in A 
Major (“Italian”) and Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 8 in F Major. Exclusively on 
Yolumbia “‘Lp.”’ ML 4681. 
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phonically the spirit and the texture of 
the particular melody, keeping the in- 
dividual color of the song within the intent 
of the tune.” He seems to have suc- 
ceeded with his usual slickness. Per- 


formance and sound are slick, too. SL. 


MOUSSORGSRKY: A 
Vountain: 


Night on a Bald 
Prelude, 
Dance of the Persian Slaves, Entr’acte: 


A hovantschina 


Overture and 
Scherzo in B flat; Intermezzo 
Turkish March: Walter 
Susskind conducting the Philharmonia 
MGM LP E-3030, $4.85. 


The Fair at Sorochinsk 
Gopak: 


in B minor; 


Orchestra. 


ATHE RECORDING has liveness and 


generally good dynamics. There are 


other recordings. especially of the first 


work, which exploit) more tonal noise 
and hi-fi effects but not without distortion. 
Susskind is a brilliant and vital con- 
feeling for 


ductor with a expressive 


nuance. His rhythms are fluent—es- 
pecially gratifying in the Dance of the 
Persian Slaves which being of slight worth 
profits with his lyrically graceful treat- 
ment His handling of A Night on a 
Bald) Mountain is wot sensational but 
eminently musical. The inclusion here 
of several early orchestral pieces by the 
composer is laudatory even though they 
are not of significant value. The /nler- 
mezzo, based on a program given in the 
notes, is the best of these. It is very well 
played by Susskind and the orchestra. 


P.H.LR. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 7, Kk. 45; 
Symphony No. 8 hk. 48; Symphony 
No. 9, K. 73; Symphony No. 12, kK. 110. 
Concert Hall LP 1177, 
phony No. 3, kK. 18; Symphony No. 
13, K. 112; Symphony No. 15, kK. 124; 
Symphony No. 16, kK. 128. Concert 
Hall LP 1178, Netherlands 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Otto Ackermann. 


$5.95. Sym- 


$5.95. 


AWITH THE ADVENT of these dises 
and the two previously issued by Con- 
cert Hall (1165 and 1166) the Mozart 
trace the 


enthusiast can composer's 


early symphonic development in his 
first sixteen symphonies written between 
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his twelfth and sixteenth years. Since 
our associate, James Lyons, has con- 
tributed 


records which guide the listener to an 


informative notes to all four 
appreciation and enjoyment of Mozart’s 
musical progress, it is unnecessary to 
dwell on this here. The Symphony No. 
3, a product of the composer’s twelfth 
year, may not be an original work—it is a 
rewrite of an opus by Karl Abel—nonethe- 
less it is quite delightful in its way. The 
No. 7 later became the overture to La 


When 


we come to No. 12, we discover Mozart 


Finla semplice, to its betterment. 


at fourteen beginning to strike out on 
his own and doing a better job than a lot 
of his contemporaries at twice his age. 


A year later, in Vo. 13, after a visit to 
Italy, he shows a maturity which cannot 
be rated in time of 365 days and nights 
and in Nos. 15 and 16, written at sixteen, 
we find the young composer has developed 
style in a questing 

Acker- 


mann’s performances are notable for musi- 


his instrumental 
manner anticipating the future. 
illumination. 


cal honesty rather than 


Preparing these performances for — re- 
cording must have been a work of love 
on the part of the conductor, for it is 


unlikely that he had previously played 


many of these symphonies in public. 
The recording is excellent. P.FELR. 


PROKOFIEV: A Summer Day Suite: 
DVORAK: The Watlersprite, op. 107; 
KABALEVSKY: 
26; the Symphony Orchestra of Radio 
Berlin conducted by Arthur Rother, 
Adolf Fritz Guhl and Gerhard Wiesen- 

lt rania LP t RLP 7082, $5.95. 


The Comedians, op 


hutter. 


AIT WOULD be a difficult proposition 
to concoct a more incongruous brace 
of pieces, programmatically speaking. 
The Prokofiev and the Kabalevsky are 
not new to discs, although the former has 
heen available only in its approximately 
similar original form as a = piano solo. 
Despite overtones of satire, both of these 
works are patently guileless and meant 
to be fun; reasonably so, since they were 
With Dvorak’s 


Watersprite, however, we get literally into 


written for children. 
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grim depths—out of which the body of a 
headless child is thrown at the = end. 
Gruesome business. Musically, of course, 
this piece is one of Dvorak’s finest 
creations, and it is high time we had this 
recorded performance. Just the same, 
it rather takes the comic edge off its 
coupling companions. The performances 
are uniformly good and the sound is well 


balanced. D.R. 


RAVEL: Bolero; RIMSKY-KORSA- 

KOV: Capriccio Espagnol; Paul Paray 
conducting the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mercury LP MG-50020, $5.95. 


ATHE Detroit 


sounded better on records or has it been 


Symphony has never 


so beautifully reproduced with such real- 
istic tonal fluency 
course, the playing of the orchestra is 
due to Paul Paray, one of the foremost 
conductors from the France of today. 
As an introductory recording of Paray’s 
new conducting position, this one is 
hardly auspicious as neither work was 
needed on LP. There is elegance and 
finesse in these interpretations, but in 
the artificially attractive Capriccio Es- 
pagnol there is not’ quite the excitement 
and coloration which the score demands. 
The most vivid) performance and re- 
cording of this work, it seems to me, re- 
mains the one by Désormiére on Capitol. 
As for the Ravel Bolero, which | no longer 
find tolerable to my ears, this rendition 
is about as honest and straightforward 
and as well played as any on records. 
It is not as slowly paced as Munch’s 
version nor as exciting as Kostelanetz’s. 
The definition and the accumulative 
energy of each section are masterfully 
handled by the conductor and deftly 
controlled by the engineers, though the 
final sections fail to achieve the climax 
Ravel’s 
La Valse and Bolero still defeat the best 


PAR. 


one hears in the concert hall. 
engineers. 


SAINT-SAENS: 
14 Minor, Op. 55; Concerto for Violon- 
cello and Orchestra in A Minor, Op. 33; 
respectively the Netherlands Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and the Zurich Ton- 
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Symphony No. 2 in 


a joy to the ear. Of 





halle Orchestra, both conducted by 
Walter Goehr, with Paul 
Ceello) in the latter. 
Society CHS 1180, $5.95. 
AAFTER the splendid fustian of the 


C Minor Symphony, the one which pre- 


Tortelier 
Concert Hall 


ceded it comes as a decided let-down. 
Like everything Saint-Saéns wrote, how- 
ever, this is thoroughly workmanlike 
music and it is replete with tricks that 
work. 


us as we get to know it better: that is 


Doubtless the score will grow on 


the way with things by composers who 
knew what they were doing and Saint- 
Sa@ns always did. So saying, one must 
renege just a little with the Cello’ Con- 
cerlo, which is fairly familiar by now and 
no great favorite. The annotator con- 
cedes that it does not have the glow of the 
Dvorak or the intensity of the Schumann; 
his argument that it is better constructed 
than either cuts little ice. Clarity of 
expression is no substitute for having 
nothing to say. To the industrious Mr. 
Goehr’s credit the two orchestras go 
through their paces nicely, and Mr. 
Tortelier sails in with aplomb and = ac- 


( — 
.F La 
py) 72 UD vd 


rtvres, polkas and 
marches 





HI-FI Strauss Spree! 


Eugene Ormandy and The Philadelphia 
Orchestra “Pops.” Polkas: Tritsch- 
Tratsch, Pizzicato, Explosions, Annen, 
Thunder and Lightning, Die Fleder- 
maus. Overtures: The Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief, Waldmeister, Die Fleder- 
maus. Marches: Radzetsky, Egyptian. 
Exclusively on Columbia “‘Lp.”’ ML 4686. 





curacy. The recordings sound good 
but not sensational; to these ears the 
Dutch have it by a slight margin. 


SHOSTAKOVICH: 
in F Major, Op. 10; the State Orchestra 
of the US.S.R. conducted by Kiril 

Vanguard LP VRS 6014, 


Svmphony No. 1 


Kondrashin 


$5.95. 


ATHESE Russian tapes just don’t have 
it. I must say in all fairness that the 
present recording is better than most of 
its kind, but that is little consolation. 
Too bad, because one would be willing, 
| should think, to concede nominal Soviet 
primacy in performances of their own 
music. Citizen Kondrashin elicits en- 
thusiastic response from his Civil Ser- 
viceniks, and the sound overall is not 
at all egregious. One misses, however, 
any semblance of the concert hall verisi- 
militude we have come to expect in the 
Western 
the old Rodzinski version hardly offers 


decadent world, even though 


any stiff sonic competition. J.L. 





BEETHOVEN: 
Op. 15; Paul 
with Hermann 
the Orchestra of the 

Westminster WL 5209, $5.95. 


Concerlo No. 1 in C, 
Badura-Shoda_ (piano) 
conducting 


State 


Scherchen 
Vienna 

Opera. 
ATHE RECORDING has live warmth 
and mellow quality as well as fine clarity 
Much of the 


careful 


in instrumental detail. 


latter is due to Scherchen’s 
phrasing and undeviated absorption with 
the music. The dynamics are especially 
gratifying, from caressing pianissimos to 
realistic fortes both in the solo instrument 
and in the orchestra. This is the best 
recording of the Beethoven C major Con- 
Badura-Skoda_ is in 


cerlo on recor ds. 


fine form: his playing is light and fresh 


without technical pretentiousness. His 


deft fingers handle technical passages 


with ease and competence. One relaxes 
to the enjoyment of this performance, 


remembering the composer as well as his 
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gifted exponents of the moment. 


P.HLR. 


HAYDN: Concerto in D; Pierre Fournier 
(cello) and Rafael Kubelik conducting 
CELLO 

Elégie, Op. 24 (Fauré); 


the Philharmonia Orchestra; 
ENCORES: 
The Swan 


(Saint-Saéns); Piéce en 


forme de Habanera (Ravel); Reverie 


(Debussy): Berceuse (Fauré); Noe- 
lurne (Boulanger); Pierre Fournier and 


RCA Victor 


Ernest Lush (piano). 


LP LHMV-1043, $5.95. 


VIVALDI: Concerlo in E minor for Cello 
COUPERIN 
Piéces en Concert for 
BOC- 


Pierre 


and String Orchestra; 
(arr. Bazelaire ): 
Cello and String Orchestra: 
CHERINI: Concerto in B flat; 
Fournier (cello) with Karl Muenchinger 
Stuttgart Chamber 
London LP LL-687, $5.95: 


conducting — the 
Orchestra. 


ATHE REPRODUCTION in’ both 
records has life, depth and brightness. 
Pierre Fournier is unquestionably one of 
the great solo cello players of his time; 
his playing is distinguished for its smooth 
phrasing and tonal beauty. His per- 
formance of the Haydn concerto (in the 
19th-century edition) affirms 
Kubelik 
the soloist’s beauty of tone in the orches- 
Yet, for all the subtlety 


of Fournier’s phrasing, | find his per- 


Gevaert 
these qualities with matching 
tral playing. 


formance less compelling than the Feuer- 
mann re-issue or as pleasing to the ear as 
the Janigro on Westminster 5126. The 
Italian cellist is less inhibited emotionally. 
The encores are praiseworthy for their 
Ravel 
could have been less well mannered. 


artistic poise though one—the 
piece 
Nadia Boulanger should be pleased with 
her sister’s neglected Nocturne, which | 
believe was originally for violin and piano 
though its lends itself well to the cello. 

better 


program, with an exceptionally fine Vi 


The London record offers a 
valdi concerto and an arranged Couper- 
in suite in which the three middle move- 
ments are admirably suited to Fournier's 
both 
the Vivaldi and the Couperin excerpts 


cello. For elegance in restraint, 


mentioned reveal the fine artistry of the 
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soloist. His performance of the Boc- 
cherini lacks fire; its warmth is almost 
too near to sentimentality. Once again, 
I prefer Janigro, though had I heard the 
Fournier performance in a concert hall 
1 would hardly have thought of the com- 
parison, for both he and Muenchinger 
seem ideally mated and of one mind in 
an otherwise first-rate performance. 


P.H.LR. 


HAYDN: Cello Concerto in D> major: 
Enrico Mainardi (cello), Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Fritz 


Lehmann. Decca DL 7536, $3.85. 


AIT DOESN’T seem to me that Main- 
ardi is the man for this music. From this 
performance one might guess he would 
better like a nice plushy romantic con- 
certo, like the Schumann, where he 
wouldn't have to be too particular about 
articulation and could rubato to his heart’s 
content. One has the feeling he regards 
the Haydn as a kind of musical straight- 
jacket. 


all three movements 


To begin with, he slows down 
though he may 
not be entirely guilty, Lehmann is a great 
one for lagging behind Haydn (witness 
his recording of the “Surprise” )—then, 
when slowed to a steady stroll he lengthens 
the phrases immeasurably until the 
whole performance is inclined to make 
one sleepy. The final movement, far 
from being the “carefree rondo” that 
the jacket-notes hopefully mention, 
emerges at a crawling andanle and the 
little themes whose only virtue lies in 
their sprightliness emerge soggy, damp 
and yawning. During the last few mea- 
sures Lehmann whips the orchestra into 
a frenzy of movement but, by that time, 
Mainardi has put down his bow for the 
night and it’s too late to do anything 
about it. There’s not much sense bother- 
ing about this performance when West- 
minster’s with Janigro is so good. The 
recording is adequate. D.R. 


KHATCHATURIAN: = Piano Concerto: 
Margot Pinter (piano), Radio Berlin 
Orchestra conducted by Arthur Rother. 
Urania 7086, $5.95. 

AIF THIS recording were better bal- 
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anced it might be possible to evaluate 
better the performance, but as it is the 
balance between piano and orchestra is 
so hopelessly off that the usual telling 
details of an interpretation are often 
obscured. | imagine the mike was on the 
side for the strings come through fine 
but the woodwinds are just audible and 
Margot 
Pinter is a very fine pianist and seems to 
have a definite idea of what this work 
should be like but I feel 


of the recording 


the solo brass are very weak. 


perhaps because 
that she suffers being 
harnassed to Rother, a man who can turn 
in a very acceptable Merry Wives of 
Windsor but who also managed to mess 
up the Kodaly 
At any rate one can get a much better 
idea of both their talents from their re- 
Tschaikovsky 


piano concerto (reviewed below ). 


Psalmus  Hungaricus. 


cording of the second 
As for 
the work itself, well, almost) everyone 
knows it by now and so you or may not 
agree in my opinion that it holds up even 
less well than could have been expected. 
I find it a long. windy, pretentious bore. 
One might note than an extensive cut 





New Romantic Favorites ! 


Brilliant new pieces—The Mediterranean 
Concerto, Theme From ‘Runnymede 


Rhapsody,” and Legend—on one high 
fidelity recording! Morton Gould con- 
ducting the Rochester ‘Pops.” 
sively on Columbia “‘Lp.”’ AL 36. 


Exclu- 
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has been made in the cadenza of the last 


movement. Of all recordings of this 
work I'd suggest the Lympany: she 
allows the seams to show least. D.R. 


SCHUBERT (trans. Liszt): “Wanderer” 
Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 


15; Laendler, Op. 171; Grant Johan- 
nesen and Walter Goehr conducting 
the Netherlands Philharmonic Orches- 


tra (in Rondo in A for 
Miriam 
conducting the 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera. 
Concert Hall LP 1176, $5.95. 


Fantasy): 
Fiolin and Strings: 
Swoboda 


and Henry 


ATHE RECORDING in the Fantasy 
is full-bodied, live and well balanced with 
the piano not too forward but blending 
with the orchestra. In the Laendler the 
piano tone is quite good. The Rondo, 
a re-issue, is satisfactorily 
not of the quality of the Fantasy. 

Curzon has already given us a_ fine 
performance of the original piano version 
of the Wanderer Fantasy (London LPS- 


3)—a work which is definitely tedious 





COLUMBIA (p) EXCLUSIVE! 


A high fidelity recording that captures 
the full sound of this modern master- 


piece. Villa-Lobos’ intense, haunting 
rhythms superbly performed by mem- 
bers of The New York Quartet. Exclu- 
sively on Columbia “‘Lp.”” ML 2214. 





$90) 


Solovielf 


recorded if 





in part. Liszt, with recognition of the 
music’s potentialities, promoted the work 
to the rank of a piano concerto. How 
much better the first movement with its 
symphonic proportions sounds with the 
orchestral background. I think Liszt 
did much for the finale which is hardly 
one of Schubert's creations. 
The slow movement, based on the song 
The belongs to the 
pianist and is preferable in the original 
version but Liszt handled his transcrip- 
tion well enough. 


inspired 


Wanderer, really 


Johannesen and Goehr 
perform this opus with a rhythmic verve 
in the outer movements and expressive 
warmth in the slow section. 
the lilting evident 

The two 
movements, is as near as Schubert came 


The pianist 


plays dances with 


relish. so-called Rondo, in 


to a violin concerto. It is a lovely com- 
position which reflects the joy of the 
composer during a summer vacation in 
the Austrian Alps. It was originally 
scored for violin and string quartet. The 
It was previously 
issued with Lalo’s Violin Concerto (CHS- 
1143—see 1952 


work is well played. 


issue ). 


P.ALR 


review in July 





KABALEVSKY: Siring Quartet No. 2 
inG Minor, op. 44; the Naumann Quar- 
tet. Urania LP U RLP 7083, $5.95. 


ATHIS is a first recording. 
was composed in 1945 and heard in its 
Re- 


markably enough it is devoid of program, 


The music 
American premiére three years ago. 


a fact so singular in the Soviet repertory 
that it the here, 
Walter Diehl, to inquire in effect whether 
the 


generally 


prompted annotator 


Russian creative temperament is 
incapable of expressing itself 
that 


representational 


in intimate forms are abstracted 


significance. He 
seems to be saying with compelling if 


from 


somewhat cryptic candor that this work 
On the evidence this 
but Kabalevsky 
at least has given us an arrestingly felici- 


is no masterpiece. 


inference is reasonable, 


tous and thoroughly listenable essay in an 
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AN IMPORTANT SPECIAL RELEASE 


MARIO DEL MONACO 


Staring in the role HE ALONE REGULARLY SINGS 
at La Scala, The Metropolitan Opera, The San Francisco 
Opera and in every major operatic theatre of South 
America and Europe. 


CANIO IN LEONCAVALLO’S 


| PAGLIACCI 








On opening night of this year’s season at the world famous 
La Scala Opera the performance will be 


OTELL 





The stars will be: 


MARIO DEL MONACO and RENATA TEBALDI 
(Otello) (Desdemona) 


A COMPLETE AND OFFICIALLY AUTHORIZED RECORDING 
utilizing these stars together with the full orchestra and chorus of 
this great lyric theatre will be issued to commemorate this event. 


INDON tirr 
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old and familiar, however modernized, 
idiom. ‘To extend Mr. Diehl’s reflections, 
it may be that Soviet composers will 
break through censorship barriers only 
via the chamber music route. Certainly 
this music is personal, intimate and funda- 
mentally’Czarist in terms of its expressive 
milieu. Redolent of Glazounoy, Tchai- 
kovsky, and Rimsky as it is, perforce. 
it lends a new and delightful dimension 
to the Kabalevsky we have known only 
through such quasi-political ebulliences 
as The Comedians and Colas Breugnon. 
Proscribed it may be, and esthetically 
dated, but it is good to have it around 
as a reminder that dialectics do not make 
a culture. J.L. 


MARAIS: Suiles \o. 4 in A Minor and 

Vo. 5 in A Major for viola da gamba 
Ernst Victor Wolff 
harpsichord) and Eva Heinetz (viola 
EMS LP 8, $5.95. 


and harpsichord; 


da gamba 


AIN CASE you have not come across the 
name, Marin Marais was born in 1656, 
precisely a century before Mozart. He 
was a pupil of Lully, and his music does 
not disguise the fact. Apparently he 
was quite a successful performer on the 
gamba; he seems to have been Louis 
XIV’s staff soloist, for one thing. Any- 
way these works are pretty, if a trifle 
dull, and the executants are clearly dedi- 
cated to them. Gamba aficionados will 
rush out to buy the record no matter 
what, but more temperate souls are 
warned that approximately half of the 
available space is not utilized. The 
omission of two movements in the Vo. 4 
and three movements in the Vo. 5 is 
therefore not defensible despite the cryptic 
reassurance of the annotator. J.L. 


MOZART: Sonata No. 32 in B_ flat. 
A. 454; Sonata No. 34 in A, kh. 526: 
Frederick Grinke (violin) and Kendall 
Taylor (piano). London LP LL-739, 


$5.95. 


AIT IS apparent that these two players 
are stylistically well matched. The 
balance and overall quality of the record- 
ing are excellent with a_ particularly 
392 , 





lovely piano tone. The sound is intimate 
with litthke or no reverberation. It _ is 
inadvisable to turn up the reproduction 
too high, for Grinke’s violin quality suffers 
by so doing in the lovely B flat Sonata. 
In the great A major, which has been 
called a forerunner to Beethoven's *Kreut- 
zev,”’ Grinke’s violin tone is rounder and 
brighter in quality. These are two of 
Mozart's — best 
The B flat was written for a 


sonatas, large-scale in 
conception. 
famous Italian violinist, Regina Strina- 
sacchi, whom Mozart said had ‘a great 
deal of taste and feeling in her playing.” 
He composed the sonata for her in short 
order and only the violin part was written 
out for its first concert: performance in 
which Mozart played the piano part from 
These players have taste but 
Barvlli 
and Badura-Skoda brought more feeling 
to their version of the B flat on West- 
minster 5109. The A major, which Ein- 


memory. 


they do not have much emotion. 


stein says “is like Bach, yet thoroughly 
Mozartean, in three contrapuntal parts, 
vet galant at the same time,” could do with 
more temperament, yet these players 
savor its “bitter sweetness” far better 
than Shumsky and Mittman or for that 
Kirkpatrick do. 

—P.H.R. 


matter Schneider and 


SCHUBERT: Soncla in A minor; En- 
rico Mainardi (cello) and Guido Bor- 
ciani (piano). Decca 7539, 83.85. 

AIN 1824. Schubert was approached by 

a musical instrument inventor to compose 

something for his “Arpeggione,”” a kind of 

viola da gamba. The composer very wisely 
wasted neither time nor musical ideas and 
turned out an agreeable and melodious 
work which has ever since been called the 
*Arpeggione Sonata” no matter what in- 
strument plays it. Einstein finds it very 
ironic that this work which “has suffered 
every conceivable form of arrangement” 
is so popular, but then wisely adds that, 
alas, “Schubert is more popular in his 
sociable’ and easy-going guise than when 
he is uncompromising and great.” Mr. 

Maindardi is just as easy-going as Schu- 

bert, in fact perhaps too much so, even 

for this work. His pitch is not always pre- 
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cise and his bow-noise is quite audible. 
When he tries hard, as in the adagio his 
tone becomes pinched and lacks color. 
His accompanist—or partner—is quite 
meticulous. The recording is most life- 
like and this, rather than lack of sufficient 
rosin, is perhaps why Mr. Mainardi’s bow 
is SO noisy. D.R. 





ELSASSER ORGAN ENCORES: Rich- 
ard Elsasser (organ). MGM LP 
E 3031, $4.85. 


AFEW  organists have developed so 
large a following in so short an elapsed 
time as has young Mr. Elsasser. In this 
omnibus recording he offers eleven num- 
bers, among them his own Concert Study 
in D Minor and Chorale-Prelude on an 
English Lullabye. The rest include Da- 
quin’s Le Coucou, Nevin’s Will othe 


Wisp and—of all things—the Flight of 


the Bumble Bee. The sound is adequate 
enough for this sort of thing. Mr. Elsas- 
ser plays a Hammond concert organ. 


J.L. 


MENDELSSOHN: Variations Serieuses, 
Op. 54; Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14; 
SCHUMANN: Blumenstueck. Op. 19; 
Three Romances, Op. 28; Menahem 
Pressler (piano). MGM E3029, $4.85. 


AIN THE Mendelssohn variations Press- 
ler is up against some tough competition 
from Pelleg and Horowitz. The present 
pianist has all the technique necessary, 
but then who doesn’t these days? What 
he does not have is the ability to turn 
these strangely icy variations into mean- 


‘ 


ingful music. If one attempts to “ruba- 
tize”’ them into tenderness, as does Press- 
ler, they become mere exercises. Instead 
it takes the cool objective hand—and 
Horowitz has two of them. The absurd 
little Rondo Capriccioso is the cross all 
pianists must bear and Pressler bears it 
better than most. | personally prefer the 
Sunday-school-teacher approach of Mar- 
guerite Long for the Schumann Romances 
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and wish she would record them all. They 
are plainly salon music and should be 
treated as such. Of the Blumenstueck 
Schumann himself said it was composed 
to make himself more beloved by the 
fashionable hostesses of Vienna and, if 
anything could do the trick, it should have. 
Pressler takes all this music quite seriously 
however and gives us careful and well- 
rounded performances. It is too bad the 
recording didn’t take the music as serious- 
ly as the pianist. Like a lot of MGM's 
this recording is shallow sounding and the 
surfaces are given to a number of aberra- 
tions. D.R. 


SOLER: Harpsichord Sonatas Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11 and 12; Fernando 
Valenti (harpsichord). Westminster 
LP WL 5196, $5.95. 


AWITH each new disc appearance this 
astonishing artist impresses anew. Now 
he addresses himself to a brace of ten 
short essays by Pedre Antonio Soler y 
Ramos, usually anglicized to Antonio 
Soler, who was born in the Catalan 


BAC 














4 


NEW All-Bach Program 


First “Lp” recording of Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor and Sandor’s trans- 
cription of Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor. Plus Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
in C Major, Prelude and Fugue in D 
Major, Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor. 
Exclusively on Columbia “‘Lp.’’ ML 4684. 
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Soler was 
a pupil and a disciple of Domenico Scar- 
latti, and his music owns up to whence 
Where Scarlatti smelled of the 
however, 


province of Gerona in 1729. 


it sprang. 
salon, Soler smelled of sweat. 
Soler managed to catch the ribald flavor 
of native dances; not only the lusty but 
also the sweet and the simple and the 
sentimental. His music is highly listen- 
able, and in this heyday of the old His- 
panic repertory it seems reasonable that 
these Sonatas should catch on rather 
well. If with 
pieces of precisely this genre that Mr. 
Valenti made his LP debut on an atro- 


memory serves, it was 


ciously engineered Allegro disc some years 
back. 
him, to say the least. 


Westminster has done better by 
To put the best 
light on it, one could not ask for better 


—J.L. 


sound. 
SCHUMANN: Andante and Variations, 
Op. BRAHMS: Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, Op. 566; Five Waltzes 


from Op. 39; Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
MGM 


"6: 


Robertson (duo-pianists). 
£3027, $4.85 
ASCHU MANN this 
work for double piano, two celli and horn. 
In that version none of the soloists is kept 


originally scored 


busy for there is barely enough material 
in the work for one pianist, let alone two. 
The present version is a slightly augmented 
one of the first but even so does not sus- 
tain interest very long, certainly not the 
entire length of an LP side. Bartlett and 
Robertson work industriously, but nothing 
much comes of it. At least their interpre- 
tation here is adequate. This is not true 
of the Brahms which they perform in a 
very inferior fashion, at least. by compari- 
with, Whittemore 
They fare better on five schmaltzy waltzes 
from the 16 which make up Op. 39. The 
jacket compares the pianists to another 
pair of artists and calls them “the Lunts 
of the keyboard.” 


son say, and Lowe. 


I find the comparison 
quite apt: they are slickly professional, 
ostentatiously “‘artistic”’ blissfully 
unaware of the real meaning behind any 
great works they may perform. The re- 
cording is not up to MGM's best stand- 
—D.R. 


and 


ards. 
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VILLA-LOBOS: Cirandas; Joseph 
tista (piano); MGM E3020, $4.85. 


Bat- 


ATHIS little cycle of 16 piano pieces 
based upon Brazilian folk-songs very much 
resembles the Saudades do Brasil of Mil- 
haud except that, unlike them, it does 
not have the harmonic originality, rhyth- 
mic invention and pungent wit to sustain 
interest throughout its length. It is, in- 
stead, a series of rather expected numbers 
bearing little relation to the texts of the 
original songs—all of which are faithfully 
reproduced in the notes for the jacket. 
Unlike this composer’s brilliant Seresfras 
The 
This 
kind of music is evidentally more to Bat- 
tista’s tastes than the Davidsbuendlertaenze 
His 
tone is dry and somewhat brittle but it 
suits the music admirably. The recording, 


these little pieces seem very minor. 
performance however is excellent. 


which he recorded some time ago. 


while still sounding boxed-in, is more suc- 
cessful than some of MGM’s. D.R. 





BACH: 
Danish State Radio Chorus and Orches- 


Valthaeuspassion Choruses; 
tra conducted by Mogens Woeldike. 
Haydn Society LP 2070, $5.95. 


A’THE PRESENT RECORDING,” 
says the jacket note, “is by no means an 
this 
It attempts merely to intro- 


‘abridged version’ of stupendous 
masterpiece. 
duce the listener to one of its three main 
musical media—the extended choral sec- 


tions and chorales.”” Since the drama, 


as set forth by the Evangelist and the 


principals, is not the concern of such a 


project, only one of the choral inter- 
jections—the “thunder and_ lightning” 
passage—is included. The record may 


be taken, then, as a kind of preparation 
for a full performance. Perhaps an even 


more important purpose is to demon- 
strate the proper approach to the per- 
formance of the Saint Matthew Passion; 
it is to be hoped that conductors and 
choir masters with such a_ performance 
in mind will turn to this recording to 
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learn something about texture and style. 
It is, to be sure, not an altogether new 


idea that Bach’s choruses, whatever 
their grandeur, are best heard from a 
small group. The old multiple-choir- 


festival type of presentation may not des- 
troy Handel, but it is fatal to Bach. To 
drive home this point, we can hear in this 
recording the inner parts of the chorus as 
clearly as the soprano and bass, and in 
the two choir sections the questions and 
answers, the echoes and the pure con- 
trasts stand out for what they are. And 
when a chorale melody is added, as in the 
opening chorus, the effect is direct and 
extremely moving. 





IRCHILD 


SERIES 215 


HIGH COMPLIANCE 


Diamond Cartridge 





“SOMETHING FABULOUSLY BEAUTIFUL 
7 ... Amazed by new purity of sound... J 


clarity ... clean definition!” 


says noted Record Reviewer 


A final lesson to be learned is that 
Bach does not require a great deal of 


” 


“interpreting.”” Woeldike and his singers 
are content to read with understanding 
what is in the score, simply to let Bach 
speak through them. The chorales are 
done with the instrumental background 
proper to them and in a “congregational” 
manner, so that all who hear may join 
the singing, as Bach intended they should. 
The recording balance is impressive. 
—P.L.M. 
CHARPENTIER: Te 


Deum, Marche 


de Triomphe; Air de trompette; Troi- 
sieme lecon de ténebr?s du Vendredi 
ie bi 








#3750 


WITH FINEST 
DIAMOND STYLUS 


First to achieve near-perfect lateral compliance — free- 
dom of stylus to yield to rapid deflections of sensitive 
microgroove recordings —the amazing new Fairchild 
Series 215 provides all these exciting improvements: 


* New shades of tone color from fine recordings! * New clear timbre in 
high volume piano chords! ® Rich low-frequency tones never previously 
heard! ® Needle talk, record hiss, base concentration caused by arm reso- 
nance—reduced to a new low low! ® Stylus wear vastly reduced, record 
quality preserved! *® And above all — TRACKING DISTORTION ELIMINATED! 


RS SASS SS SSS Se ere 


ORDER FROM YOUR ' 
AUDIO DEALER 


or 


Fairchild Recording Equipment Corp. 
154thSt. & 0th Ave., Whitestone, L.L, N.Y. 
Please mail folder “Hi-Fi Facts” to: 





Mail Coupon for a " 
FREE “HI-FI Facts” gas 
# City_ 


folder 
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Saint; Oculi omnium; Claudine Collart 
(soprano), Jean Archimbaud (soprano), 
Melchior (contralto), Pierre 
Gianotti (tenor), Louis Noguerra (basso) 


Yvonne 


and Chorale of the Jeunesses Musicales 
de France with Pasdeloup Orchestra 
conducted by Louis-Martini. 
Society LP 2065, $5.95. 


Haydn 


CHARPENTIER: \lédée—Excerpis; Flore 
Wend (Goddess of Victory; 
Nadine Sauterau (A Shepherdess; 
Creuse), Irma Kolassi (Medea), Doda 
Conrad (Creon 


Cleone): 


, Paul Derenne (Jason), 
Mmes. Journeaux and Férés, M. De- 
migny and 


chorus and instrumental 


ensemble conducted by Nadia Bou- 
langer. Decca LP DL-9678, $5.55. 


AMARC-ANTOINE CHARPENTIER 
1634-1704—not to be with 
the composer of Louise) was one of the 


confused 


musical glories of the reign of Louis XIV, 


an admirer and follower of Carissimi 
with many fine sacred works to his credit. 
Though like all his contemporaries, he 
lived under the shadow of the great Lully, 
he managed in later life even to make a 


name for himself in the opera house. 

The Te Deum presented here, one of 
six by Charpentier, is a long and elaborate 
setting of the great hymn, properly festive 
and imposing. From the opening or- 


chestral rondeau to the choral ending 
the music is all on a high exalted plane. 
The first lines are sung by the bass solo, 
which serves to emphasize the sonoroties 
of the choral entry. The performance 
itself is a little disappointing, especially 
The tenor and the alto 


tentatively and 


in the solo parts. 
both 
not too great certainty as to pitch. On the 


sing rather with 
other hand Noguerra the bass, and Miss 
Collart the first 
M. Archimbaud, the male soprano, has 


soprano are excellent. 


been heard on records before; some may 
have to adjust themselves to the sound 
of his voice. 


After the fanfare of the march and air 
which open the second side of the disc, 
we come to the very beautiful Tenebrae 
service which will remind collectors of 
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the magnificent pre-war recording of such 
Charpentier is 
The 
. . .the proper 
realization of the ornaments constitutes 
a real problem to musicologists and singers 
alike,”” and one realizes that the singers 
have not altogether solved it. 
they very well balanced as an ensemble. 


a setting by Couperin. 


briefer than his great successor. 


ae 


note on this piece remarks 


Nor are 


till one listens to this lovely music with 
gratitude. Even more moving, however, 
is the psalm which closes the program, 
and here all the performers do their best 
work. The sound of the recording is 
weighted down by a rather heavy bass, 
and there is an echo. 


It is interesting to have at the same 
time with this release a sampling of Char- 
Vedee 
was the composer's first opera, his im- 


pentier’s music for the theatre. 


provement of the opportunity provided 
by Lully’s death. It was produced De- 
1693, but we are told that an 


extreme case of libretto trouble caused its 


cember 4, 
early oblivion. Presumably, like so many 
other classic works Medee is too long for 
the patience of the modern audience, so 
there seems little chance of judging its 
We should, therefore, 
be grateful for at least a part. 


shape as a whole. 
One re- 


grets, however, that Mille Boulanger, 
who directs with such a sure and telling 
hand, has not assembled singers with 


something more nearly approaching the 
voices for which such music must have 
written. 
several of 


been These earnest artists, 


whom have recorded before, 


are not without a sense of the grand 


manner, but they do not have the ma- 
terial to make their utterances really 
tell. Still with perhaps the lightest voice 


of all, M. Derenne stands out for his un- 


failing taste and his understanding of 
the aforementioned problem = of orna- 
mentation. P.L.M 


MELBA—} ocal Selections from the Sound 
Track of the United Artists Film, featur- 
ing Patrice Munsel (soprano). Victor 


LP LM-1754, $5.45. 
ATAKEN from the sound track of the 


current film, Melba, this little disc serves 
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to show the versatility of Patrice Munsel. 
One might as well forget that she is trying 
to impersonate Nellie Melba, for there 
is little suggestion of Melba’s heavenly 
voice -and impeccable technique in the 
tones of the young American soprano. 
Miss Munsel sings competently, but 
with little vocal beauty, and pitch, focus, 
and technique are not above serious 
criticism. Probably the best of the 
various selections is an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the Mad Scene from Lucia. The 
singer sounds prop2rly girlish in the Valse 
from Roméo, and lacking in true brilliance 
in Una voce poco fa. Gounod’s Ave Maria, 
Bishop’s Home, Sweet Home, and Men- 
delssohn’s On Wings of Song display some 
unexpected warmth in Miss Munsel’s 
middle tones. Her Vissi d’arte from 
Tosca is probably the worst on records, 
but Chacun le sait from La Fille du Régi- 
ment suits the singer’s sprightly, sou- 
brette style. There are a few un-named 
singers who support the star, notably a 
tenor in the Brindisi from Traviata, and 
the orchestra and chorus are under Muir 
Mathieson and Warwick Braithwaite. 
Reproduction favors the solo voice. 


—M. de 8. 


RECITAL AND ENCORES: Erening 
Hymn (Purcell), Ah die Leyer (Schu- 
bert), Mit Myrten und Rosen (Schu- 
mann), Unueberwindlich (Brahms), Und 
willst du deinen Liebsten, Abschied 
(Wolf), Phidylé, Le Manoir de_ Rose- 
monde (Dupare), Crépuscule (Masse- 
net), Fleur jelée (Fauré), Four Gambling 
Songs (arr. Niles), Mack Harrell 
(baritone) and Brooks Smith (piano). 
Remington LP 199-140, $2.49. 


AAS RECITAL discs go, this one evident- 
ly was arranged for variety. Since Mr. 
Harrell has established himself as a lieder 
singer of considerable reputation, one 
wishes that he had adhered to the German 
lied throughout his program. His French 
songs, while artistically sung, lack the 
expressive warmth and lyrical beauty 
that so many native singers have brought 
to recordings previously. His opening 
selection is welcome though it does not 
tie in with the succeeding lieder. In the 
August, 1953 


latter, his musical intelligence and man- 
liness are most appreciable but he is lacking 
in essential tenderness. One applauds 
his inclusion of Brahms’ Unueberwindlich 
(a setting of a Goethe text), which I 
cannot recall ever hearing sung in con- 
cert. Based on a theme from a Scarlatti 
sonata (Longo 214), this is a powerful 
but not strongly appealing lied. The 
title of the disc suggests that Niles’ ar- 
rangements of four old Tennessee gamb- 
ling songs come under the heading of en- 
cores, though they might well serve as 
part of a group of folk songs in a legitimate 
recital. Harrell sings them with con- 
vincing artistry. An exceptionally gifted 
musician, the baritone’s voice has thick- 
ened in texture in recent years but on 
the whole it is well controlled. His 
diction, however, is clear. Brooks Smith 
is a competent rather than expressive 
accompanist—some of his playing tends 
to thumpiness. The recording is realistic 
in balance with good piano quality, but 
it would have profited with more room 
resonance. J.N. 


Ae THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERD 





Exclusive first recording 


Handel’s delightful opera! Genevieve 
Warner, Lois Hunt, Genevieve Rowe, 
Sopranos; Elizabeth Brown, Virginia 
Paris, Contraltos; Frank Rogier, Bari- 
tone. Lehman Engel conducting the 
Columbia Chamber Orchestra. Exclu- 
sively on Columbia “Lp.’’ ML 4685. 
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STRAVINSKY: Symphony of Psalms: 
RIAS Chamber and Boys’ Choir, St. 
Hedwig’s Cathedral Choir, RIAS Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Ferenc 

10” LP DL 7526, 


Fricsay. Decca 


$4.95. 


ACONSIDERED by most to be Stra- 
this 
personal score here 
makes its third LP appearance. Some- 
and Stra- 
vinsky’s readings falls the present one. 


vinsky’s masterpiece, monumental 


yet. extraordinarily 


place between Ansermet’s 


Fricsay’s idea of the score seems quite 


Protestant when compares it with 


the 
mystical 


one 


hushed and somewhat painfully 


vision of Ansermet. Fricsay 


lends the music a jubilant aspect—par- 
ticularly in the fast staccato passages 
between horns and chorus in the final 


His reading of the middle fugue 
is clipped in a very Bachian manner and 


section. 


he takes the opening of the work so un- 
usually slowly that it sounds like a chorale. 
This is very different from Stravinsky's 
intentions, if we judge from his own per- 
He feels that the truly mag- 
nificent processional which ends the work 


formance. 


is the musical climax and hence under- 
lines its emotional impact by taking it 
quite slowly. Fricsay moves it almost a 
third faster and the work consequently 


off 


upon rests and pauses, for here the silence 


seems balance. Stravinsky insists 
is an important part of the musical effect. 
Fricsay cuts into them and dashes on in 
a manner which may be described only as 
impetuous. 

Perhaps some of the lack of balance 
in Fricsay’s reading may be due to his 
forces. He uses a boys’s choir on top of 
full chorus and the soprano line is too 
addition his 


from Deutsche Grammophon, is not of 


prominent. In recording, 
the best and favors the chorus over the 
orchestra. Columbia’s recording is much 
better balanced and London’s, for Anser- 





met is luminous. —D.R. 
RECORDS FOR’ SALE, Collector,s Items, 
reasonable prices. Ask for Lists. Delano, 349 


Lindenwold, Ambler, Pa 
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VIVALDI: Serenata a tre; Grete Rapi- 


sardi Savio and Silvana Zanolli (so- 
pranos), Alfredo Bianchini (tenor) with 
Orchestra da Camara di Milano con- 
ducted by Edwin Loehrer. Vox LP dise 


PL-7990, $5.95. 


AHERE is a serenata or chamber can- 
tata that has not yet been published, 
and what a lovely, vigorous score it is. 
Vox has treated its carefully prepared 
performance handsomely, bestowing upon 
it a warm, intimate recording. 

The work is the product of the in- 
tellectual salon that flourished in Italy 
the the 
century and offered the serious composer 


around turn of seventeenth 
the freedom he could not easily obtain 
Vivaldi certainly took 
vantage of the opportunity to produce 


elsewhere. ad- 


a multi-faceted score of enormous in- 


vention, filled to the brim with all kinds 


of expressive melody. The dramatic 
conceit is a pastoral version of the Bac- 
chantes-Orpheus stripe. Two nymphs 


conspire to punish a young shepherd for 
his joyous freedom from love's fetters. 
They manage this quite easily, of course, 
and the chorus (in its only appearance ) 
at the end of this two-part play decide: 
“Let us punish, dismember, kill his proud 
and faithless heart; no pity in the bosom 
of nymphs for him who vaunts his strength.” 
This male and female struggle is presented 
in the liveliest, yet most humane manner 
imaginable, tell, until 
the denouement one is prepared for a 
finished pastoral idyll. 


strange to and 


The singers are scarcely of the highest 
but they 
to endow their work with spirit and good 


professional calibre, manage 
The orchestra is quite acceptable 
is charmingly Edwin 
The freshness and quality of 


humor. 
and directed by 


Loehrer. 


this masterful score, the excellent re- 
cording, and the work of the instru- 


mentalists make this disc highly desirable 
and well worth anyone’s attention. 


—C.J.L. 
THROUGH CHILDHOOD TO THE 
THRONE—A Panorama in Sound. 


RCA Victor LP LM 1770, $5.72. 
AYEARS hence, perhaps, we will be 
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able to listen with sweet reasonableness 
Right now, with the 
din of pomp and circumstance still re- 
verberating from London, one had better 
put this dise out of sight and out of mind. 
Lest you infer that it is simply an eye- 
witness account of the big day, be ad- 
vised that it is at least not that, for which 
we can be thankful. It is rather a kind 
of hodge-podge kaleidoscope of modern 
history from April of 1926, when the new 
queen was born, to last Christmas, when 
she made her first fireside address to the 
empire. 


to this recording. 


There is much here that is 
interesting, notably the glimpses of FDR, 
Chamberlain and Hitler. There is much 
also that is a frightful bore, but perhaps 


only because the coronation so recently 


got off our television screens. J.L. 
* * * 

BACH: Chaconne; MOZART: Sonata 

in G, K. 301 and Sonata in E Minor, 

K. 304; FIOCCO: Allegro; Arthur 


Grumiaux (violin) and Gregory Tucker 
Boston LP B 202, $5.95. 
ABELGIUM 


Violinist indeed; 


(piano). 


once spawned a_e great 
whether Arthur Grumi- 
aux will be another Eugéne Ysaye does 
not seem an absurd question on the pres- 
ent evidence. 


recital 


I have not heard him in 
or concert but he has gathered 
bower of laurel abroad 
and now bids fair to make an impres- 
sive American showing through the good 
offices of Charles Munch, who is his char- 
ter sponsor here. 


a considerable 


Mr. Grumiaux has a 
warm tone, rather more disposed to the 
Romantic than otherwise I 
But that is not to deprecate 
his account of To 
he gets a bit of welcome 
ardor into them. The piece listed last 
is a slender, encore-like item by a fellow 
Belgian, Gioseffo Fiocco, who was roughly 
a contemporary of the elder Bach. The 
Chaconne, incidentally, is of course the 
one, meaning the last movement of the 
second Partita. I would have preferred 
it in context but these recital discs always 
have to be selective one way or another. 


repertory 
would say. 
these stiffer scores. 
the contrary; 


The engineers have been quite coopera- 
live, and the accompanist holds his own 
juite literally. 
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It is pleasant to encounter 





from Hollywood. 








then as Mr. 
Tucker, a native of Pennsylvania who is 
also the 
jacket is simultaneously 
a member of the music faculties at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 


School 


and 


such a maverick 


now 


ambidextrous; according to 


biography he 


Technology, 


Boston’s 


Longy and 


University. 


Harvard 





Pops Spotlight 





AMICROGROOVE’S interminable play- 
ing time has inspired some pretty zany 
pretexts at programming. The _pre- 
vailing philosophy seems to be, in effect, 
“all the music that fits.” Anyway, an 
orchid to Columbia for assembling a 
batch of tunes and calling the record 
(CL-6262) simply Current Pops Instru- 
mentals—things like the bowdlerization 
of Hugo Alfven which now masquerades 
as the Swedish Rhapsody, and the en- 
chanting theme from Charlie Chaplin’s 
Limelight. That brings up two discs 
bearing precisely the same title: Music 
Columbia’s CL-6255 re- 
calls The Bad and the Beautiful and Return 
lo Paradise, among others, with Percy 
Faith conducting. Victor’s LPM-1007 
covers different ground: David and 


ewic o COlB porter 
andre kostelanetz 





NEW KOSTELANETZ 
COLE PORTER ALBUM 


Begin The Beguin, All Through The 
Night, I Concentrate On You, I Love 
You, Night And Day, In The Still Of 
The Night, I’ve Got You Under My 
Skin, Blow, Gabriel, Blow. Exclusively 
on Columbia “‘Lp.”” ML 4682. 
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Bathsheba, Quo Vadis, Shane, High Noon 
and The Fourposter (the latter is a twelve- 
incher) with Al Goodman’s orchestra 
doing the honors. All three of the fore- 
going include the ubiquitous tune from 
Vioulin Rouge which has ironically cata- 
pulted the famous Georges Auric to a 
new kind of fame, not to mention new 
riches. 

Vocal gentleman are not too much in 
evidence this trip, with two notable ex- 


ceptions: On RCA LPM-3122 Eddie 
Fisher sings a brace of Irving Berlin 
favorites with his usual style. and on 


Columbia CL-6249 the inimitable Danny 
Kaye finally around to recording 
several of his finest old numbers. The 
Fisher array includes How Deep Is the 
Ocean, Cheek to Cheek, All by Myself, and 
the like. The amazing Kaye offers //’s 
Verer Too Late to Mendelssohn (which 
is about weddings, as you might have 
guessed), Jenny (the girl who couldn't 
make up her mind), and Tchaikovsky 


gets 


that incredible tongue twister which 
manages to mention about every poly- 
syllabic Russian composer who ever 
lived. While we are discussing vocal 


gentlemen it would be proper to touch 
on Renzo Cesana, or The Continental as 
he styles himself, who has made a Colum- 
bia abridgement (CL-6247) of Walter 
Benton’s This Is My Beloved. The 
jacket blurb calls his reading “lambent.” 
That’s euphemism fer you. Before 
buying | would suggest a comparative 
hearing of John Dall’s version on Atlantic- 
110, which boasts an original musical 
background by Vernon Duke. The 
latter is truncated, too, and no less lam- 
bently. 
Montovani Again 

The renowned Montovani, who has 
truly magic fiddle, is twice represented 
on recent London lists, once with a re- 


splendently recorded program called 
the Victor Herbert Suite (fourteen items 


from twelve operettas on (LL-746) and 
again with a wonderful grouping of tangos 
(LL-768). Yes, the latter includes Jal- 
ousie, along with such staples as Besame 
Vucho and La Cumparsita. In the same 
vein, we have an assortment of orches- 
tral favorites by Offenbach and the 
younger Strauss (MGM_ E-3032) dis- 
pensed by an able band under Franz 
Lanner: The Blue Danube, Tales from 
the Vienna Woods, the Barcarolle from 
Tales of Hoffman, and that sort of thing. 

In the show album department the 
pickings are few but select. Decca offers 
Romberg’s New Moon in a fine perform- 
ance featuring Thomas Hayward, Jane 
Wilson and Lee Sweetland, with Victor 
Young and his orchestra, on DI-5472. 
DL-5469 is a real bargain; here are paired 
the highlights from Can-Can and Me and 
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is that 
(Gordon 
Jenkins) and there is no sampling of the 


The catch 
orchestral 


Juliet, respectively. 
these excerpts are 


delicious lyrics. I can’t speak for the 
complete recording of the latter on Victor 
because, unaccountably. it has not come 
in as yet. But the Capitol version of 
the former (S-452) is a stunning job. 
Lilo and Peter Cookson of the original 
Broadway cast are two of the reasons. 
To crib from one of Cole Porter’s titles, 
Cest magni fique. 


The Distaff Side 


To the ladies now. First, Eartha Kitt, 
the talented standout of Vew Faces. For 
Victor (LPM-3062) she has made a fine 
recording of 1 Wanna Be Evil, African 
Lullaby and the entrancing Lilac Wine 
to mention the better numbers. Real 
artist, this girl. Another school is repre- 
sented by the remainder of our distaff 
entries this month, all of them Atlantic 


people. They are Sylvia Syms (ALS- 
137), Mabel Mercer (ALS-402 and 403), 


Greta Keller (ALS-405) and Mae Barnes 
(ALS-404). In reverse order, it is Miss 
Barnes and Miss Keller who most clearly 
deserve to be called unique, although 
in altogether disparate ways. The former 
holds forth nightly in a miniscule, chi-chi 
Greenwich Village spot known as_ the 
Bon Soir. The latter is remembered from 
her pre-World War II engagement at the 
Algonquin; postwar tourists may have 
heard her in the Chez Greta at St. Moritz, 
which | believe she now operates. The 
Misses Syms and Mercer are wonderful 
with the blues and the blue, if you know 
what I mean. Miss Barnes is absolutely 
in a class by herself, and the genteel 
aren’t in it. Miss Keller’s disc consists 
entirely of sad and subtle Weill songs, 


including four gems from Die Dreigro- 
schenoper. Since she has made something 
like six hundred recordings earlier and 


already commands a following, it remains 
only to commend to this latest amyone 
who might not have heard of her. The 
less subtle offerings of the other ladies 
rather defy description in this august 
journal, but the artistry they embody 
is considerable just the same. 


Wild West Note 


On the instrumental side, Columbia 
has given the nod to San Francisco with 
a session by Turk Murphy and company. 
who represent the Golden Gate’s most 
distinguished expatriate traditions. The 
item is entitled Barrelhouse Jazz (CL-6257) 
and fans will be glad to confirm that the 
barrelhouse of old New Orleans was a 
lowdown guzzle shop in which you filled 
your own for a nickel at the row of barrels 
along the wall. George Avakian’s notes 
are splendid (as indeed are George Fraz- 
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ier’s for the Barnes program noted above, 
and the highjinks of the Murphy men 
are just a pleasure. The number called 
Clarinet Foo Yong, incidentally, is a 
slender disguise for the Murphy over- 
haul of Armstrong’s classic Cornet Chop 
Suey. There is also Panama, not to 
mention Jelly Roll Morton’s master- 
piece, The Pearls. 

The enterprising Blue Note label has 
been doing double duty lately. That man 
Bechet continues to be the mainstay, and 
the latest (BN-7024) is a worthy addition 
to the firm’s long list. It is called Jazz 
Festival Concert, Paris 1952, which pre- 
cludes further comment except to cite 
part of the contents: South, Frankie and 
Johnny, and In the Streets of Antibes are 
the best. On another front, the avant- 
garde one if you prefer, there is a new 
disc enlisting the quintet and sextet of 
Gil Melle (BN-5020). The titles are such 
as Cyclotron, The Gears, October, Mars and 
Venus, which gives you an idea. Melle 
is clearly a young man to be reckoned 
with, but it is hard to know how. His 
style, to judge from these essays, as- 
similates Stan Kenton, Thelonius Monk 
and Debussy, to mention the most prom- 


inent. Maybe the eclectic elements will 
mutate into something more original, 


or at least more personal, before too long. 
In any event Blue Note is due thanks 
for giving him an audience. 
Metamorphosis 
Columbia’s new find is Errol Garner, 
the redoubtable pianist. One of his just 
out (CL-6529) is billed as a program for 


dancing. What a revolting development, 
as someone at Duffy’s Tavern might 


say. Imagine Garner’s superbly styled 
Sweet Sue and Stompin’ at the Savoy guid- 
ing teen-agers around a dance floor! 
Ironically, Atlantic released more or less 
simultaneously a re-recording of some old 
Garner stuff under the title Passport to 
Fame (ALS-128). The latter consists 
of Sejt and Warm, Perdido and several 
others made in 1944 when Garner was an 
obscure arrival from Pittsburgh. It is 
exciting to contrast the Garner of a decade 
ago with his new self. There’s more 
sophistication now, more easy assurance. 
But the old spark is gone. 

While we are in the piano department, 
there ought to be a word for two other 
Atlantic discs: One features Meade Lux 
Lewis (ALS-133) in a marvelous parody 
of the great Boogie-Woogie men like 
Pinetop Smith, Jimmy Yancey, Albert 
Ammons and Pete Johnson. Another 
(ALS-120) rescues from oblivion eight 
originals by Earl Hines which were re- 
corded by him on QRS piano roll masters 
back in 1928. This grand old man’s 
playing of his Stowaway, Just Too Soon 
and Panther Rag are classics by any reason- 
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able standards, and the-lot- of them merit 
the substantially wider distribution they 
are now insured. 


Living History 


Last, but far from least, we come to 
a splendid series of ten 12-inch discs 
produced by Folkways under the general 
title of Jazz. The short of it is that the 
set lives up every bit to its immodest 
description. No less than a hundred and 
fifty pieces make up the massive pro- 
gram, which was produced mostly from 
dated 78s and carefully annotated by 
Charles Edward Smith and _ Frederic 
Ramsey, Jr. One suspects that Moses 
Asch, the Folkways impresario, has left 
himself wide open to legal action in a 
few instances, but students of our in- 
digenous musical art are eternally in his 


debt. Volume I explores the pre-natal 
period: field hollers, singing sermons, 
spirituals, work songs, and_ ragtime. 


Lead Belly and the Dallas Jug Band are 
among the participants. Volume II 
is devoted to the blues, with Ma Rainey 
and Bessie Smith lending their singular 
vocal chords. Volume III conjures up 
the heyday of New Orleans, enlisting 
King Oliver and Bunk Johnson along 
with other immortals of that storied time 
and place. Volume IV belongs to the 
singers, including Cripple Clarence Lofton 
and Bertha Chapple Hill as well as 
Jimmy Rushing and Dizzy Gillespie. 
Chicago occupies the next two volumes, 
with Bix Beiderbecke and Frank Tesche- 
macher showing how the Louisiana story 
was re-written on the banks of Lake Mich- 
igan. Volume VII moves to New York, 
circa 1922-34, and we hear Miff Mole and 
Frankie Trumbauer mingling their ar- 
tistry with the likes of Jack Teagarden 


and The Duke. Volume VIII is given 
over to the big bands, notably Fletcher 
Henderson and Jimmie Lunceford, in 


the same period. Volume IX goes to the 
pianists, among them Jess Stacy, Fats 
Waller, Joe Sullivan and virtually any 
other one you can remember. Volume 
X turns to the four-beat jazz of Kansas 
City which was exemplified by Count 
Basie, Andy Kirk and Bennie Moten. 
This summary cannot begin to do ample 
justice in the matter. The editors de- 
serve a rare ecomium for their staggering 
achievement, and the sponsoring firm 
for its courage. The engineering is a 
marvel, considering that some of these 
gems go back thirty years. You remem- 
ber that rejoinder of Fats Waller’s to 
some innocent’s request for a definition 
of jazz? “If you gotta ask,” he said, 
‘you'll never know.”” Which is by way of 
suggesting that the history of jazz will 
never be written; it will be played. And 
here it is, sure enough. 


—JAS. 
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RECORD BUYER’S GUIDE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 





New York City 
LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 








| Srsene, 5 ar. 
T MUSIC COMPANY 
00 Telegraph Ave. 





Los Angeles, California 
IRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 


GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 








San Francisco, California 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 


New Haven, Conn 
DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 








| Washington, D 
tHe RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 





Chicago, Illinois 
LYON & HEALY 
Wabesh and Jackson 





Baltimore, Maryland 
Te ta KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO.), Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 





| Rochester, New Y 
THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm 





Cincinnati 
tHe WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 











| Cleveland, Ohio 


G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Areede 
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| Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BENSWANGER'S 
5884 Forbes St. at Shady Lane 





Reading, Pi 
‘LEWICKI- FIELD CO. 
“The Classical Record Shop” 
550 Court Street 





Milwaukee 2, Wiscon 
HELEN ‘GUNNS “MUSIC SHOP 
630 North Broadway 





Charleston, W. V. 
GA ALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 








INDICES 
The American Record Gui 


INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 
INDEX — Vol. 


18, 50c 
17, 50c 
16, 35c 
15, 25c 
14, 25c 
13, 20c 
12, 20c 
11, 15c 
10, 15¢ 

9, 15e 

8, 20c 

7, 20c 


Send stamps or money order 
Write for prices of back copies still in p 














